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This Essay was wTitten during the American 
Civil War, and was in part printed at the 
time for private circulation only. 

I have been induced to publish it at this 
juncture, in the hope that a calm statement 
of the economic argument in favour of In- 
ternational Keform may obtain an impartial 
hearing at a time when the public mind is 
^ in soine danger of being drawn off the true 
scent by the cry for increased armaments 
and the abandonment of the principle of 
non-intervention. 

I have added a Postscript on the relation 
of the reform advocated in the Essay to the 
policy of non-intervention so earnestly advo- 
cated by the late Mr. Cobden. 

F. S. 

HrrcHiN: Fefyruary 1871. 
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PART I. 



ON THE TENDENCY OF MODERN INTERNATIONAL 



SOCIETY TOWARDS THE INCREASED 



INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

I. ON THE LAWS OF NATURE REGULATING 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY, 

Practical men shrink from having anything to 
do with whatever will not work. 

Taugtt by experience, they have learned to re- 
cognise the existence of facts so firmly fixed in the 
constitution of things by nature, that for want of a 
clearer term we call them laws of nature. And all 
thinking men are agreed that nothing which 
clashes with thfese laws does or can work; while 
everything which does or will work must do so by 
using and obeying the laws of nature, by acting 
in concert with them, and in no wise against 
them. 

This faith of practical men in the laws of nature, 
and utter distrust of everything which clashes, or 
is supposed to clash, with them, is not confined to 
the laws embraced in the physical sciences only. 
With increasing knowledge the current of modern 
thought has set in with increasing force in favour 
of entire and implicit faith in all laws of nature, 
including those embraced in political science. . 

As surely as the engineer knows that, imless he 
construct his bridge in accordance with the laws 
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of mechanical science it will not stand, so surely 
does the merchant, in planning a trade transaction, 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in framing a 
budget, know that the one or the other will succeed 
only so ftir as it is in strict accordance with the 
laws of political economy. Monopolies and pro- 
tective duties, statutes of wages, and a hundred 
other things which were found to clash with these 
laws, have one after another been wisely swept 
away like cobwebs to the domain of the moles and 
bats. 

Now, using the term * laws of nature ' in this 
sense strictly, and in no looser one, if it be really 
proved that such and such reforms are required to 
bring the present international system into har- 
mony with the facts and laws of nature in points 
in which it now clashes with them, and conse- 
quently does not work, it will be geen at once that 
these reforms are required by something far more 
inexorable than the ' Lex Naturafi ' of the Jurists— 
that, in fact, they are steps in the great march of 
civilisation which, the world and the human race 
being constituted as they are, must inevitably be 
taken, unless we prefer that human progress should 
halt on its career. 
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II. THE INTEBDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS NOT OPTIONAL 

BUT BY LAW OF NATUEE. 

Having, in the previous section, clearly defined 
what we mean by laws of nature, the reader's at- 
tention is called to the fact that, as it is by law of 
nature, and not merely by human contrivance, that 
men are led to become socially connected and in- 
terdependent, so it is by law of nature, and not 
merely by human contrivance, that nations are led 
to maintain international intercourse and to become 
more or less dependent one on another. 

Each country might have been endowed with a 
similar climate and soil. The air might have been 
made to fill only the valleys as the . sea does now. 
In a thousand other ways each nation might have 
been made self-subsistent, and as efifectually barred 
out from intercourse with every other as if each 
had been a separate world. But the world, as iPis^ 
with its arctic, temperate, and torrid zones, its 
varied soils and natural productions, its iron and 
coal beds lying in one zone, its cotton growing 
only in another — the world, as it is^ with its na- 
tions of different habits and different races, sepa- 
rated by difference of language, but not cut off 
altogether the one firom the other, because both 
capacity and inducement have been given, as they 
increase in knowledge and skiQ, more and more to 
bridge over the straits between them — the world, 
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as it i^, is so firsimed as, instead of keeping nations 
isolated and separate, to compel them, as they 
advance in civilisation, more and more to weave 
the web of intercourse — ^to entangle, as it were, 
the threads of their national prosperity into an 
international skein. Experience has taught us 
tliat if a nation choose to act selfishly and, by com 
laws or anything else, unduly to check intema- 
national intercourse and interchange of wealth, it 
will thereby inevitably lessen its own selfish share 
of the comforts of life. And clearly it is not 
merely by human contrivance, or by any himian 
law, but by law of nature that it is so. 



III. ON THE LAWS BY WHICH THE DEGREE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL DEPENDENCE IS DETERMINED. 

But while all nations are by law of nature made 
more or less dependent upon international inter- 
course, obviously the degree in which they are de- 
pendent difiers materially. 

Nations may, in this respect, be regarded as 
roughly divisible into three groups or classes : 
1st. Those thinly peopled, exporting natural 
produce, and importing manufactures and 
luxuries. 
2nd. Those well peopled, consuming their own 
produce, and manufiwturing their own 
goods. 
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3rd. Those densely peopled, exporting manufac- 
tures and luxuries, and importing natural 
produce. 

And these three classes may be said to represent 
three stages in a nation's history. 

Nations in their youth have almost always passed 
through the first or youthful stage ; many have 
passed from it into the second, or self-mbsistent 
stage ; and a few pioneer nations have passed on 
through this middle stage into the third, or most 
dependent stage. 

But it is not a matter of a nation's own choice 
altogether in which of these stages it shall perma- 
nently remain. This question also is determined, 
not merely by national will or the contrivance of 
governments, but by certain laws of nature ; under 
these laws nations are indeed free to take what 
course they may choose, but they cannot rid them- 
selves of them. They may act in opposition to 
what by those laws is their own true interest, but 
whether they do so through ignorance or folly, it 
will be at the cost of abridged prosperity and often 
of actual suffering. 

It is not denied that nations may continue in the 
self-subsistent stage for long periods of history 
under certain peculiar circumstances. But it is sub- 
mitted that a careful review of the facts of modem 
history may enable us to point out with something 
of certainty what those peculiar circumstances are 
under which alone nations can remain for long in 
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the self-subsistent stage of national life, and to 
judge whether those circumstances, as a matter 
of fact, do now or are likely in the future to exist. 

Thus it may be regarded as a fact established by 
political economists, that unless a nation's ovm 
economic condition be such as to keep down its 
population within limits proportioned to the limits 
of its land, one of two results is certain to follow 
sooner or later; either it will have to suffer the 
miseries and hardships of over-population, or it will 
have to expand itself, and pass on into the third 
stage of national existence. 

If it is to remain for long in the self-subsistent 
stage of national life, the prosperity and comfort 
of its people is dependent upon the existence of a 

m 

powerful check upon the increase of population. 

Now, putting aside the check which a very high 
moral condition and standard of comfort in a people 
would produce, as a thing which, however much to 
be desired and striven after, does not operate in 
any but the highest stages of civilisation ; and look- 
ing at the facts of the case as they now are and for 
some time are likely to be, it appears to be estab- 
lished further that in a state of society in which 
men as they grow up can most readily marry and 
put themselves into a similar position to that of 
others around them — as when the whole population 
are detached froni the land and work for weekly 
wages — population is most likely to increase rapidly, 
because there is the least check upon its increase. 
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But that in a state of society in which there are 
obstacles to early marriage, and men must wait tiU 
they have saved money or inherited the position of 
others before they can marry and place themselves 
in a similar position to those around them — as e, g. 
in a state of peasant proprietorship — ^population 
will remain most nearly stationary, because there 
will be the greatest check upon its increase. , 

Thus if the peasantry of a nation have emerged 
out of feudal serfdom into peasant proprietorship, 
and at the same time the proportion of town and 
trading population to the country population is 
small,- you have a nation in which the population 
may well remain nearly stationary and the nation 
itself remahi for a long period in the second or 
self-subsistent stage of national existence. While, 
should it have chanced that from any cause the 
proportion of town to country population is large, 
and at the same time the peasantry have not 
emerged out of feudal serfdom into peasant pro- 
prietorship, but have become detached from the 
soil and work at their own free will for weekly 
wages, you have a nation probably destined to in- 
crease rapidly in population, and which, if new 
channels of employment are not opened out as fast 
as population increases, will suffer the evils of over- 
population in all their force. If new channels of 
occupation are opened out as population increases, 
such a nation will quickly outgrow the limits of its 
land, and its prosperity will become more and more 
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rapidly dependent upon free international inter- 
course. In fact such a nation will be compelled to 
pass through the second stage into the third or 
most dependent one unless there be actual barriers 
against international intercourse strong enough to 
prevent it. 

If there be effectual barriers against international 
intercourse, whatever their nature, nations will of 
course be forced at all costs to enter and remain 
in the self-subsistent state — suffering less or more 
according as the physical character of their 
country, and their own economic condition, favour 
a policy of self-subsistence or otherwise. 

But inasmuch as these barriers, in the long run, 
inflict suffering and are removable^ their removal is 
only a question of time. When the suffering is 
sufficiently keenly felt, nations will rise and break 
through them. They are not barriers placed by 
law of nature, irrevocably fixed — they are green 
withes which a Samson rising in his strength may 

shake off. 

As a matter of fact these barriers are fast melt- 
ing away. Commercial treaties and the spread 
of Free Trade doctrines are steadily doing their 
work. 

And the result is that, as years roll on, the ques- 
tion of how long the great nations can continue in 
the self'Svbsistent stage of national life — of how soon 
they will be constrained to follow the steps of the 
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pioneer nations into the most dependent stage — ^is 
becoming more and more an economic question for 
each nation to answer according to its own econo- 
mic condition. And the future of nations in this 
respect is therefore becoming more and more 
dependent upon causes having their root often far 
back in the past and less and less within the range 
of a nation's present choice or controL 

It is believed that the rapid, but not necessarily 
on that account superficial, review of the actual 
facts of modem economic history contained in 
the following chapter, will not only illustrate, so 
far as is needful for the present purpose, the cor- 
rectness of these general principles, but also 
leave no doubt on the mind of the reader as to 
what, under existing laws of nature, is the actual 
and inevitable tendency of modem international 
society. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



I. INTRODUCTORY. 



What is the tendency of modem International 
Society ? Are civilised nations likely to plod on 
as most of them have done for the past five cen- 
turies in the self-subsistent state ? ^ Or are they 
inevitably drifting towards a condition of greater 
and greater dependence on international inter- 
course ? 

It has been stated that in proportion as the 
barriers to free international intercourse give way. 
before increasing intelligence, the answer to this 
question is more and more to be sought rather in 
the economic condition of the nations themselves 
than in the direct intention and policy of their 
rulers. 

It is accordingly proposed in this chapter to pass 
in review the economic history and condition of 
modern nations. And as it may be convenient to 
do so in the order of their present dependence on 
international commerce, it is proposed to take the 
case: 

1st. Of those nations which have already 
entered the ^most dependent' stage of 
national life. 
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2nd. Of those in the ' self-suhsistent ' stage ; and 

3rd. Of those in the ' youthful ' stage. 

Taking the double test afforded, first, by the 
proportion of the annual exports and imports of a 
country to the number of its inhabitants; and 
secondly, by the proportion of its population to the 
extent of its territory, it will not be difficult to 
separate them with sufficient accuracy into three 
groups. 

Relying on the valuable information contained 
in 'Puissance compar^e des divers Etats de TEurope, 
par Maurice Block, Gotha, 1862,' the following 
classification may jGairly be adopted : 




Holland 
Great Britain 
Switzerland 
Belgium 



Annual Yalae of 
Imports and Exporta 
per head of the 
Population 

£12.8 
11.3 



10.0 
7.3 



Population per 
Bquare Eilograme 

107 

93 

61 
158 



The above nations are dependent most years on 
foreign supplies of food. 



43 



g 



0) 

i 
1 



* fl B 
551-1 o 



9 



4.2 



3.4 
3.2 
2. 

1.8? 

1.4 
1.4 

0.9 
0.8 

? 



68 
95 
64 to 74 
44 
22 



7? 



France 

Italy 

Zollverein 

Denmark 

Greece 

Sweden 1 

Norway J 

Spain 

Austria 

Portugal 

Russia 

Turkey 

The United States; BrazU, and the South American 
^ Republics, British CJolonies, &c., &c. 

C 



31 
54 
39 
12 
17 
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Finally, to these three groups or classes may be 
added another embracing the more or^ less un- 
civilised nations : 

China, Japan, &c., 
which require some consideration, owing to the 
intimate connexion growing up between them and 
civilised nations. 



II. ON THE MOST DEPENDENT NATIONS GENERALLY ' 

— ^THEIE TENACITY OF LIFE. 

Confining our attention at present to the most 

dependent nations, it may be well to make a few 

general remarks before passing to the consideration 

of the case of each nation in particular. 
* ■- 1. • 

With respect to these nations, the great point to 

be ascertained will be whether their dependence on. 

international trade is likely to be permanent. 

It has often been remarked how precarious a 
foundation of permanent prosperity a dependence 
on international commerce has, in the course of 
history, proved itself to be. And many a lesson 
has been read to modem nations on this text. 
But it may well be questioned whether, text and 
context taken together, such really is the lesson to 
be learned from history. So far as I can gather 
the thread of its teaching, it is precisely the re- 
verse. Tyre, Venice, Genoa, have doubtless left us 
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the lesson of their fall. But the discovery of the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope in itself 
affords too good a reason for a great decline of 
Mediterranean trade to make the case of these 
cities a representative one. Setting aside this 
exceptional case of the Mediterranean ports, the 
great fact to be learned from the commercial history 
of the past five centuries I conceive to be the 
tenacity of life^ if I may so speak, exhibited by 
commerce and commercial peoples. 

The fact that these very four nations, which now 
stand out as the most dependent on foreign com- 
merce, were the very four nations of which 
(Mediterranean cities excepted) the same could 
probably have been said five hundred years ago^ is 
itself a telling proof of this. And the fact that 
each of these nations retains now, in the nineteenth 
century, the distinctive commercial character by 
which it was marked in the fourteenth, is a further 
and still more telling proof. Thus, in the four- 
teenth century, Holland was mainly a commercial 
as distinguished from a manufacturing country, 
and it is so now. Belgium was mainly a manu- 
facturing as distinguished from a commercial coun- 
try, and it is so now. Switzerland was the same^ 
and it is so now. England was marked by the 
combination of both commercial and manufacturing 
enterprize, and it is so now. 

And again, if w6 take the case of the great 
maritime cities of the more self-subsistent coun- 

c 2 
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tries, barring the exceptional cases alluded to, they 
certainly have exhibited a striking tenacity of life. 
The three surviving Hanse towns — Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and Bremen — were among the very 
earliest members of the Hanseatic League. To- 
gether with Rostock, Wismar, and Danzic, they 
were the chief commercial ports of North Germany 
five centuries ago, and they are so still. Marseilles 
was the chief commercial port of France, and Bar- 
celona of Spain, in the Middle Ages, and they are 
so still. 

Still ftirther, there are districts in self-subsistent 
countries in which manufactures are now carried 
on. These are for the most part striking witnesses 
to that strange tenacity of Ufe which has enabled 
germs of commerce, planted in unfavourable soil, 
to retain a struggling vitality through centuries 
of adverse circumstances. Take, for instance, the 
manufactures of France. The linen and woollen 
manufactures of the north, and the silk manu- 
factures of the south-east, alike date back to the 
fourteenth century, or an earlier period. And 
again, those of Spain. Catalonia was the main 
manufacturing district of Spain in the fourteenth 
century, and, through all vicissitudes, it is so still. 
The woollen manufactures of Flanders spread 
under cover of the Hanseatic League, along the 
banks of the Rhine, and the Rhenish provinces are 
the great manufacturing district of Germany at the 
present moment. 
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But will the tenacity of life which has so marked 
the past history of commercial nations continue? 

A very brief review of the causes which led most 
nations to adopt a self-subsistent policy, and the 
circumstances under which the most dependent 
nations in spite of these causes maintained their 
dependence on international commerce, will show 
clearly that present circumstances are at least far 
more favourable to its continuance than those of 
the past. 

Modem international history may be said to date 
from the era when the idea of a ' nation ' became 
connected with the country inhabited by it. While 
the great waves of Teutonic emigration were one 
after another sweeping over Europe, the nation was 
the tribe or people^ irrespective of its local home. 
The sovereign ruled over the tribe or people and 
aimed at universal dominion over all lands they 
might choose to overrun and conquer. Their very 
laws of tenure were such, it is said, as to compel 
those of the invading tribe who devoted themselves 
to agriculture, annually to shift about from one 
tract of land to another, in order to prevent their 
becoming rooted to the soil, and thus unfitted for 
their roaming conquering life. The old international 
idea of universal sovereignty was essentially a war- 
like idea. A chieftain's thirst for dominion was like 
the Indian's thirst for new hunting grounds and 
endless prey. But the western shores of the known 
world once reached and conquered, and a limit put 
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to the indefinite extension of dominion, the con- 
querors themselves were put upon the defensive. 
If they would not themselves fall a prey to new 
waves of conquest, they must make a home of 
their newly conquered hunting ground, and keep it 
and till it for themselves. And the need of defence 
against foreign foes, not only ended in rooting the 
nations to the conquered country; it rooted also 
the people to the soil on which they individually 
dwelt. As in an age of perennial war and con- 
quest the necessities of self-defence drove the nations 
to adopt a policy of self-subsistence, so in an age 
of feuds and private war the necessities of self- 
defence drove every little Feudal knot of society 
to become self- subsis tent and independent of its 
neighbours. So the Feudal system became neces- 
sarily identified with the self-subsistent stage of 
national life. Each manor became a little self-sub- 
sistent state; organised for self-defence and self- 
support. And the nation composed of an aggre- 
gated mass of these self-subsistent atoms, itself 
becatne a nation organised for self-defence and self- 
support. It is obvious then that the Feudal policy 
of isolation and self-dependence was not adopted 
because such was the bent of the national mind. It 
was on the contrary clearly forced upon nations, 
as it were, against the grain. The national instinct 
of the nomad tribe for fresh fields of conquest had 
to give way before the necessities of self-defence. 
The national hatred of attachment to the soil and 
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agricultural pursuits had to succumb before the 
necessities of self-support. And thus the over- 
ruling cause why most nations entered the self- 
subsistent stage of national life may be said to have 
been, the prevalence of international anarchy and 
Lynch Law which formed so effectual a barrier to 
international intercourse. 

The result of this was that the great Feudal 
nations, thus driven down as it were by anarchy 
and Lynch Law into a self-subsistent state, left 
the few cities and districts which devoted them- 
selves to conunerce, to pursue at all risks, a 
practical monopoly of international trade. 

A certain amount of trade will be carried on at 
all hazards, and at all times. There are some 
things with respect to which even the most self- 
subsistent nations cannot be self-subsistent. 
. The chief of these were in the Middle Ages : — 

1st. Fish, an article which the religious creed 
of the times made indispensable, even to 
the most inland countries. 

2nd. Manufactured cloths. 

3rd. Foreign luxuries, for which there must 
always be a greater or less demand. 

In all these particulars the most self-subsistent 
nations were, as a matter of feet, not in the main 
self-subsistent. 

The fishing trade and maritime enterprise in 
general of North- Western Europe had, to a great 
extent, settled itself on the shores of^ the German 
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Ocean and the Baltic. The manufacture of woollen 
and other cloths, carried on to some extent in 
other countries and districts, had mainly fallen 
into the hands of Flemish weavers. And the 
trade in Eastern luxuries was very much mono- 
polised by the cities of the Mediterranean. Thus 
while neighbouring nations were unnaturally set- 
tling down under Feudal auspices into the self- 
subsistent state, these portions of the European 
community were becoming more and more depen- 
dent on their commerce. 

How did they maintain this dependence ? 

No doubt the very fact of the monopoly they 
enjoyed and the large profit they obtained in con- 
sequence, enabled them to run war risks and bear 
their losses, just as the prodigious profits of a 
successful attempt to run a blockade may cover 
several failures. 

But the main cause of their great success was 
their attempt, by no means altogether finiitless, to 
curb the anarchy which reigned around them, and 
to establish some sort of law and order in its place. 
The commercial cities of the Baltic, North Ger- 
many, and Holland, attained this end by means of 
the Hanseatic League. Under its shelter, Flemish 
manufacturing towns attained the highest point of 
their prosperity. The Swigs preserved their in- 
dependence and commercial prosperity by means 
of the Helvetic Confederacy. The commercial 
cities of the Mediterranean lessened the evils which 
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they could not banish from their seas by adopting 
as a common code of maritime law the ' Consolato 
del Mare.^ 

But their monopoly, however well maintained, 
was .we to find 1 Jdf at last Ween the horn, of 
a dilemma. For first, the partial failure of these 
attempts to preserve international peace and order, 
whether on land or on the seas, left commerce still 
partially open U> the di«.ter. caused by piracy 
and war — ^history abundantly testifies to this. 
And secondly, the very success of their attempt — 
the international law and order, more or less main- 
tained by their united efforts — itself broke the bars 
of their monopoly, removed the barriers to com- 
merce, and opened the way for other nations to 
take their natural share of it. 

The history of the most dependent nations, as 
will be seen more fiiUy when we come to regard 
them separately, as a matter of fact, bears ample 
witness to the check and diminution they received 
from time to time, mainly from these two causes. 
Nothing but the tenacity of life to which we have 
alluded could have dragged them through. 

Now I suppose it will not be denied that both 
these causes of harm and danger are, comparing 
past with present, much diminished. For first, 
international law and order is respected far more 
now than in the palmiest days of the Hanseatic 
league. And secondly, while the gradual removal 
of the barriers to free trade and intercourse is 
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cutting away the last shreds of the old monopoly, 
the most dependent nations have no longer to fear 
but much to gain from its entire surrender. 

Hence it is concluded as the result of this enquiry 
upon general grounds, that for the future nations 
have a better rather than a worse chance of per- 
manently maintaining a course of dependence on 
international intercourse than they have had in the 
past. What then should deprive commerce and 
commercial peoples of that tenacity of life which 
has marked their history hitherto ? Cotton famines 
and the like may cause distress and wounds which 
it may take years to cure, and therefore it is beyond 
all doubt our duty to prevent if possible their recur- 
rence; but they who chuckle over* Lancashire's 
disaster, and begin to chant the dirge of her pros- 
perity, know little what they talk about ! If the 
manufactures of Flanders, Switzerland, France, 
Spain, and the Rhine have survived five centuries 
of anarchy, shall British manufactures, under far 
more advantageous circumstances, now be perma- 
nently checked by the disasters of half as many 
years ? 



III. THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

In turning now to the separate consideration of the 
economic history and prospects of tlie ' most depen- 
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dent ' nations, it may be pardonable to take first 
the case of our own country. 

With the establishment of the Feudal system, 
England, along with other nations, passed, to a 
great extent, into the self-subsistent state. 

How did she get out of it ? 

There are few pages of international history which, 
if we could get at the facts, would be more instruc- 
tive, than that which records the partial migration 
of the fishing trade and woollen manufacture from 
the Dutch to the British shores of the German ocean, 
the consequent partial decline of Flemish trade 
and manufactures, and the planting on English 
soil five centuries ago of the germ of that mari- 
time enterprize and manufacturing skill which 
is the distinctive mark of the English nation at 
this day. 

With regard to the fishing trade, something may 
be attributed to physical causes. The sea gradually 
encroached on the Dutch shore until at length it 
converted w'hat was once an inland lake into the 
Zuyder Zee, and formed what was once part of the 
main land into the island of Walcheren. It 
gradually, meanwhile, receded from the English 
coast forming Yarmouth sands and port, where a 
bay had once washed inland between the two 
Roman stations of Burgh and Caister, almost as 
far as Norwich. And fi-om whatever cause, in 
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course of time, Yarmouth port became a great 
fishing station, much frequented by Dutch fishing 
and trading vessels, and ultimately possessing a 
large and rapidly increasing mercantile marine of 
its own. It is not perhaps generally known that, 
under these circumstances, the population of this 
fishing town had risen by the middle of the four- 
teenth century to a point which it had not passed 
four centuries after. 

With regard to the woollen manufacture, the 
inundations on the Flemish coast had doubtless 
something to do with the migration of Flemish 
worsted weavers to those British ports with which 
their seamen were most familiar. A more potent 
cause, however, was to be found in the internal 
and international anarchy prevailing around them, 
notwithstanding the influence of the Hanseatic 
league. 

This league did not wholly prevent internal dis- 
sensions, nor could it prevent nations, who had 
nothing to do with it, from going to war, or 
exercising belligerent rights. 

Flemish manufacturers were greatly dependent 
on English wool^ as Lancashire manufacturers are 
now dependent upon American cotton. Constant 
interruption of international intercourse, sometimes 
for years together, made this dependence of Flemish 
weavers upon the importation of the raw material 
from England hazardous in a high degree. When- 
ever it was the interest of England to do so. 
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whether as a civil or a military measure, the ex- 
portation of English wool was taxed or prohibited 
altogether by the English Parliament. Flemish 
weavers were thus liable to suffer from a wool 
famine^ as our Lancashire weavers are now suffer- 
ing from a cotton famine. These facts, together 
with the existence of a strong and tolerably settled 
government in England, were sufficient to induce 
large numbers of Flemings to migrate with their 
looms across the German Ocean to the land from 
whence much of their supply of wool had hitherto 
been drawn. The consequence to England was 
that the towns of the Eastern Counties began to 
swarm with worsted weavers, and the manufacture 
of cloth, by degrees spreading into other districts, 
took permanent root on British soil, and became a 
recognised source of employment and wealth to 
the English town population. 

It is not perhaps generally known that the result 
of this Flemish immigration and the internal mi- 
gration from rural to manufacturing districts which 
followed as its natural consequence, was so marked 
that the population of the counties in which the 
woollen manufacture rooted itself increased with 
almost incredible rapidity. I believe it may be 
stated with safety that the counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Lincoln, and the East Riding of York- 
shire, contained as large or a larger population in 
1347 than, after a lapse of five centuries, they did 
in 1847. 
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And this important and almost forgotten fact 
bore other fruits. 

The stream of emigration from the rural to the 
manufacturing districts naturally bore with it band 
as well as free men. It presented a kind of ^ under- 
ground railroad/ somewhat analogous to that be- 
tween slave and free states in America, for the 
fugitive serf who could prove residence in a fr«e 
town for a year and a day was legally enfranchised, 
and beyond the reach of any fugitive slave law. 

The weeding out by the dread pestilence of 
' 1348-9 of perhaps two or three millions (out of 
five or six millions) of the English people struck 
another blow at the already undermined institution. 

Leaving the number of British acres unreduced, 
but reducing the number of tillers of them perhaps 
by one-half, this deadly plague caused great scarcity 
of labour. The value of the serf, in other words, 
rose in the market, and, luckily for him, his pluck 
rose with his sense of power. 

The towns had suffered as much or even more 
than the country. There was great scarcity of 
labour in the towns, and consequently the wages of 
labour rose to double or treble their former amounts, 
mat a prendmn thi. on the further immig^tion 
of fugitive serfs ! Landowners invoked the aid of 
Parliament. Statutes were passed reciting that 
' a great part of the people had died of the pesti- 
lence,' and enacting that serfs and labourers should 
work for the same services and wages as if nothing 
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had occurred. But what were Acts of Parliament 
in such a case ? In their own recitals we read the 
history of half a century of constant strikes and 
risings of the serfs, maintained as strikes are now 
by systematic contributions, of wholesale immigra- 
tion of fugitive serfs into the towns by connivance 
of the townsmen, and finally of the general rising 
in various parts of England, known as Wat Tyler's 
rebellion. The result of all this was that serfdom 
was once for all turned up by the roots and the 
vegetable phase of the serf's history ended for 
ever. That portion of the British population 
which hitherto had been rooted to the soil now 
became, like the free town population, by its 
own act, to a great extent detached from the soilj 
and dependent upon wages in return for fi-ee work 
done. 

Nor was the freedom of the peasantry a one- 
sided bargain. Serfs having claimed the right to 
do as they liked with their labour, landlords soon 
learned to do what they liked with their land. 
The depopulation of the pestilence had permanently 
reduced its market value for ordinary agricultural 
purposes. There were no longer hands enough, 
bond or free, to till the cultivated land of England 
as it had been tilled before. And therefore,' be- 
cause it required fewer hands and paid them better, 
landowners began very naturally to turn arable 
land by wholesale into sheep walks, and grow wool 
instead of corn. Because feeding sheep paid them 
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better than feeding what villein-tenants still re- 
mained rooted to the soil, multitudes of these latter 
were from time to time uprooted, and, in modem 
phrase, * ejected ' by the landlords to make room for 
sheep. Thus was the emancipation of the serfs, as 
it were, completed and sealed by the landlords. 
The result of these and other causes was the 
most important fact in English economic history, 
— that the freedom of British serfs did not end 
in peasant proprietorship^ as in most other Feudal 
countries. They carried no part of the land vnth 
them^ as the Russian serfs are doing ^ but became a 
free^ detached^ and^ so to speak^ loose population^ de- 
pendent upon whatsoever they could turn their hands 
to ; and mainly upon wages for free work done.^ 

The social condition of Britain at the com- 
mencement of the Tudor period may be thus 
described :— 

1st. The population was not nearly so large as 

it had been 300 years before. 
2nd. The number of labourers employed in 
agriculture had certainly been greatly 
reduced; because a much larger propor- 
tion of the land than formerly was in 
pasture instead of imder the plough. 
3rd. Although the towns were themselves but 
the shadows of what they had been before 

* I have, since the above was written, entered much more 
fully into the history of the causes which produced this effect, in 
articles contributed to the Fortnightly Review, on * The Black 
Death ' and ' The Land Question.' 
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the plague, the proportion of the town or 
trading population a§ compared with the 
agricultural population was probably very 
njuch greater than in most countries. 
4th. The masses of the population, both in town 
and country^ were becoming detached from 
the soil, hiring out their own labour in the 
open market, and dependent upon wages 
for free work done. 
5th. At the same time there existed in England 
the germs of maritime enterprise and manu- 
facturing skill. 
In these few facts we have the key to the after 
history of the British nation. 

Had the masses of the British peasantry emerged 
out of Feudal serfdom into a condition of peasant 
proprietorship, as, through gradual stages of 
tenancy-at-will, copyhold tenure, and so forth, 
some of them undoubtedly did, — had peasant pro- 
prietorship become the rvle instead of the exception^ 
— the history of the British nation would have 
been turned into another groove. -A gradually 
increasing population, gradually bringing new land 
under cultivation, and increasing only as fast as im- 
proving agriculture would permit — the powerful 
check afforded by a system of peasant proprietor- 
ship keeping the population' within limits propor- 
tioned to the limits of the land — the land itself, cut 
up into narrow patches like the land of France, 
producing, under garden cultivation, food enough 

D 
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to feed about as many millions as dwell upon it 
now ; but those millions, instead of being pretty 
equally divided between town and country, scat- 
tered more evenly and densely over the whole land, 
— ^no Manchesters, and Birminghams, and Glas- 
gows, with their tall chimneys and crowded nests 
of population to break the general monotony — such 
might have been the present condition of England 
had her early history been other than what it was. 

But the facts being as they were, — ^the masses of 
the people being at the Tudor period, owing to 
facts in their past histoiy, detached from the land 
and dependent upon daily wages, the proportion 
of town to country population being great and in- 
creasing, the germ of maritime and commercial en- 
terprise being already implanted, the British nation 
was doomed as it were, by its social and economic 
condition, under the laws of political economy, to 
take the course which it did take — ^to increase 
rapidly in population, until at length it burst the 
narrow limits of its island home. 

We see clear symptoms of the commencement of 
this rapid increase throughout the Tudor period — 
symptoms exactly the reverse of those which fol- 
lowed the depopulations of the pestilence of 1348-9 
— a steady fall in wages^ and rise in the value 
of land. 

A race now fairly set in between the increase of 
population and the improvement and extension of 
agriculture. So long as more and more land could 
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be brought under cultivation, the race might go 
on. But while it might last for centuries, it is 
clear that it could not last for ever. Population 
in the end must outrun agricultural extension, be- 
cause the one was necessarily limited while the 
other was not. 

This point in the nation's history was reached 
during the closing decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The fact that the importation of corn then 
commenced on a large scale afforded an unmistak- 
able waymark. The population had trebled since 
the Tudor period, and it became evident, that 
unless fresh means of subsistence could be found 
for the rapidly increasing population, or some 
great and effectual check put upon its increase, the 
evils and miseries of over-population must be en- 
countered in all their force. That indeed would 
be an ill day for England when, like an overstocked 
rabbit-warren, the only escape from misery and 
want, to the remainder, would be the periodic 
thinning out of surplus population, by famine, 
pestilence, or war! But happily England was 
saved from so hard a fate by the ingenuity of 
a few of her sons. It is not too much to say 
that the discovery of the mode of smelting iron 
with coal instead of wood, of the cotton jenny, and 
of the steam engine, doubled the resources of the 
British nation, and allowed another ten millions to 
be added to the population without lessening the 
prosperity of the rest. 

D 2 
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The great revolution brought about by these 
discoveries was not accomplished without the 
throes and struggles which accompany all great 
social revolutions. Transition periods are usually 
dark ones. The evil becomes deeper, and is more 
keenly felt on the eve of deliverance. The cure 
often aggravates the disease for awhile. The pres- 
sure of over-population was increased for the 
moment by the introduction of steam power and 
machinery. Hand-loom weavers waging a hard 
warfare against the competition not only of their 
fellows, but also of these new agents which were 
found to do their work cheaper than poor toiling 
hands could, did not witness very clearly to the 
nation's coming prosperity ! 

Population, as it always does, had taken a fresh 
spring from the development of new resources. 
An increasing demand for labour had increased 
both the supply of labourers and the ratio of their 
increase: and the result was that the adoption of 
that free trade policy which it is the economical 
interest of all nations to adopt, had become an 
absolute necessity to England. The old medieval 
policy, which would have cooped up a crowded popu- 
lation within this little sea-girt empire without 
giving free scope to its resources, could no longer 
stand against the wild and dangerous discontent its 
evils stirred up in the hearts of the caged millions. 
Chartism with its ' monster meetings,' incendiary 
fires, incessant strikes and riots, proved too clearly 
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that the great pulse of the nation was beating in 
feverish excitement against the bars of its prison- 
house. The British nation was forced, willingly 
or unwillingly, to stretch out as it were its arms to 
other nations, and freely to draw from them in one 
way or another the needful means wherewith to 
maintain the prosperity of a people, whose numbers 
had far outgrown the limits of their little island 
home and were still rapidly increasing. 

Thus from the fourteenth century downwards, 
the economic history of England has pursued its 
course to a very great extent not only without 
regard to the intentions or policy of successive 
governments, but directly in their teeth. 

It was in the teeth of acts of Plantagenet par- 
liaments that the English peasantry became free 
workers for wages instead of peasant proprietors. 
It was in the teeth of Tudor legislation that the 
still further detachment of the people from the soil 
was accomplished by the rage for sheep farming. 
It was in the teeth of modem com laws that the 
population of England became dependent on 
foreign supplies of food. The freedom of the pea- 
santry and the freedom of international commerce, 
were alike wrung out of reluctant governments. 
They bowed to necessity no doubt, but in neither 
case did they do so until they saw it was hopeless 
to resist. 

And what is the result? Why surply this, — 
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that having been thus far carried along by a cur- 
rent which is bearing us still further in a course 
of dependence on international intercourse — a 
current, the force of which we cannot withstand, 
and the course of which it is impossible greatly to 
control — ^we must still further bend our policy 
whenever necessary to altered circumstances, 
instead of expecting unalterable laws to bend to 
our traditional policy. 

And what are our altered circumstances ? 
Plainly these, — we have, under the operation of 
the laws of political economy, passed, during the 
past half-century, fairly out of the self-subsistent 
stage of national life, and irrevocably entered upon 
a course of great and increasing dependence on 
international trade. 

It is* not only that a million or two of men, 
women, and children have become dependent on 
the cotton trade, and that this fact has placed 
us in the awkward predicament, that, although 
we annually spend upon our army and navy 
£25,000,000 sterling, the blockade of a few ports 
3,000 miles away, which we have no right to break, 
inflicts almost as great an injury on us as the 
blockaded states. If this were the only instance 
of our dependence on international trade, it might 
be treated as an exceptional case, and it might be 
said with some truth that it would be an unsound 
policy to legislate for exceptional cases. But it is 
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not so. The silk, on the wages earned in the 
manufacture of which some 250,000 of men, women, 
and children are directly dependent, is all imported, 
like cotton, from abroad. The same may be said 
of the hemp, upon which about 80,000 are alike 
dependent. No inconsiderable portion of the flax 
manufactured in Britain is imported from abroad, 
and upon this importation somewhere near 80,000 
persons may be said to be dependent. The 
stoppage, by blockades or anything else, of the 
supply of these articles would be tantamount to 
stopping the wages — ^the bread fund — of these 
hundreds of thousands of honest workmen, just as 
the stoppage of the supply of cotton stops the wages 
of the cotton weavers. 

More than this, the wages of the British manu- 
facturing classes are dependent not only upon the 
regular importation of the raw material by the 
manufacture of which they earn their bread. They 
run a double risk. They are also liable to be 
stopped or abridged by the stoppage wholly or in 
part of our export trade to those countries which 
consume the manufactured article. . Thus inasmuch 
as three-fourths if not fom'-fifths of the cotton 
goods we manufacture are exported to other coun- 
tries; therefore, in addition to the whole bread 
fund of .the million or two dependent upon the 
cotton trade being liable to be cut short by inter- 
ruption of our trade with cotton-growing countries, 
three-fourths at least of that bread fund is also 
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liable to be cut short by interruption of our trade 
with those foreign countries which consume our 
cotton goods. The interruption of our export 
trade means, in plain English, mills working half- 
time or standing altogether. And so in the 
woollen trade, if half our woollen manufactured 
goods are exported, then half the bread fund of 
the half million dependent on the manufacture 
runs the risk of stoppage or abridgment from the 
stoppage or abridgment of our export trade. K a 
million are dependent on the iron trade, half their 
bread-fund runs the same risk. So of the 100,000 
dependent on the earthenware trade; and the 
100,000 dependent on the tin trade. And so we 
might go on. 

With so many millions of citizens (for these 
figures add up to millions) whose wages are more 

or less dependent upon the maintenance of peace- 
ful international intercourse, we can hardly con- 
ceive of any war of long duration in any quarter 
of the globe which would not by throwing them 
out of employment rob thousands of their bread. 

Nor is it the , occupation and wages alone of so 
many millions of the British people that have be- 
come thus dependent upon foreign trade and liable 
to be cut off by the quarrels of other nations or 
our own. 

During the seven years ending 1858 something 
like four millions, on the average, of the British 
nation were annually fed on foreign corn. "The 
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fact is clear enough — a considerable proportion 
every year, and after a bad harvest a very large 
proportion of our food^ is imported from other 
countries, and without that foreign supply millions 
of our people must inevitably starve. 

Imagine for a moment then what the effect must 
have been upon England if the war had been be- 
tween America and some other nation who had 
blockaded both Northern and Southern ports. 
Undoubtedly, in addition to the present cotton 
famine we should have had com at a femine price 
too ; and, with com at a famine price, how would 
the rest of England have been able to keep alive 
the half million cotton weavers in addition to their 
own poor? 

And if we have of late imported more and more 
of com from abroad, it seems generally admitted 
that we are likely to want still larger supplies in 
future. 

' The nations of the West ' (observes a writer in 
the Quarterly Review) ' have gradually become less 
capable of supplying themselves with food. While 

thousands of mouths are added daily to the number 
to be fed, agriculture, with all its marvellous im- 
provements and scientific appliances, is unable to 
keep pace with the progress of population. A few 
years ago England was able to feed her o^vn people 
from the produce of her own fields ; she now buys 
grain to the annual value of more than £12,000,000, 
and it is probable that before many years have 
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passed England and France together may be under 
the necessity of importing corn to the annual value 
of £40,000,000/ Again, the same writer speaks of 
' the very probable diminution of cereal cultivation 
in England, in consequence of the preference now 
given by many farmers to the rearing of stock/ 
Owing to the character of her climate he argues 
that ' England is placed relatively under very dis- 
advantageous conditions for the production of corn, 
while she need fear no rival in the raising of stock ; ' 
and concludes that ' a change in the present cha- 
racter of our husbandry, by laying down a larger 
proportion of land in artificial grasses, pasture, 
and green crops seems, therefore, highly probable.' 
{Quarterly Review^ July 1863.) 

There is yet another direction in which the 
dependence of England on free international inter- 
course has, during the past half-century, evinced 
itself. 

The tendency of the free trade policy adopted 
by England has undoubtedly been to remove those 
harsh checks upon the increase of population which 
must otherwise have probably periodically thinned 
the too crowded ranks of a miserable and ill-condi- 
tioned people. The increase of employment result- 
ing from a great export trade, and the abundance 
of food occasioned by the free importation of com, 
have no doubt acted as a direct stimulus to the 
increase of population. Nor has it been an un- 
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healthy stimulus by any means; for there is no 
virtue in a restraint for which there is no necessity, 
nor can we well find fault with an increase for 
which there is both demand and a fair provision. 

Look at the facts. 

The rate of increase during the last decennial 
period of the population of the United Kingdom 
was only '6 per annum, owing to the actual dimi- 
nution of the population of Ireland after the Irish 
famine. This may fairly be looked upon as an 
exceptional case. The rates of increase in the 
home population of England and Wales were : — 

1831-41 . • 1*4 per cent, per annum. 
1841-51 . . 1-3 „ „ 

1851-61 . . 1-2 
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During the same periods the emigration from 
the United Kingdom was as follows : — 

1831-41 . 703,000 

1841-51 . . 1,684,000 
1851-61 . . 2,287,000 

Thus during these thirty years the rate of in- 
crease has steadily diminished, while emigration 
has as steadily increased. During these thirty 
years 4,674,000 emigrants had left our shores. 
Between 1815 and 1860 the number of emigrants 
was more than 5,000,000. 

We can hardly say that the state of society re- 
vealed by these figures is other than it ought to 
be. Whatever the peculiar advantages of a sta- 
tionary state would be under other circumstances, 
it would surely be anything but the index of 
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prosperity as things are. A condition of society in 
which, owing to its prosperity and the elasticity of 
its resources, the population is rapidly increasing, 
and in which the new generations, instead of hang- 
ing heavily on the resources of their parents, 
rapidly move oflF to other lands and rely upon their 
own, is surely under existing moral and economical 
circumstances a far more healthy one. 

Yet these facts, though iUustrating as they do 
the increased prosperity of our country, illustrate 
also very strongly the state of dependence upon 
international intercourse into which we have 
steadily drifted. What would have happened to 
England, we may well ask, had her five miUion 
emigrants and their descendants remained at home ? 
Who can tell what a debt of gratitude we owe to 
America for aflFording the outlet she has done 
during the past half-century to at least three-fifths 
of our surplus population? What should we do 
for the future, if anything were to occur which 
should close the channels through which during 
the past ten years we have been pouring out emi- 
grants at the rate of 228,000 per annum? 

The importance of this source of relief to the 
population of the British Empire will at once be 
seen if we compare the annual number of emigrants 
with the annual increase in the home population 
between 1851 and 1861. 

Average number of emigrants per annum, firom 
the United Kingd6m . . . 228,000 
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Average annual increase in the home population 
of the United Kingdom . . 152,000 

From this comparison it appears that the rate 
of annual increase of the population of the United 
Kingdom would have been much more than 
doubled had these emigrants remained at home. 
So dependent has England become upon an outlet 
to other nations for her surplus population ! 

Now had all this been foreseen and proposed 
before it came to pass, as a result to be obtained by 
a certain policy on the part of the government, 
would it not have been firmly opposed ? Would 
it not have been urgently objected that to allow 
the people of these realms to increase so rapidly, 
relying upon foreign raw material for their employ- 
ment, foreign markets for the disposal of their 
manufactures, /(?rez^n corn for their food, and an 
outlet to foreign lands for one or two hundred 
thousand per annum of surplus population, was to 
make the prosperity of the British nation dependent 
upon the maintenance of everlasting peace with all 
the world? Would not cautious statesmen have 
foretold that the first war would bring a nation 
pursuing such a policy to rack and ruin ? Would 
not they have denounced it as a ' policy of political 
suicide ' ? Yet in fact we have embarked upon a 
policy which, to be successfiil, does require the 
maintenance of strict justice, peace, and order 
between nations. Under the irresistible guidance 
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of economic laws, and in spite of some counter 
legislation, we have pursued this policy with 
marked success during half a century of all but 
unbroken peace; and now at length when its 
results have attained a magnitude which we never 
dreamed of, and which bear us on without the 
least chance of our being able to reverse our policy 
— now we find that we have yet to solve the further 
problem^ how that justice^ peace^ and order are to be 
maintained without resort to those commercial block" 
ades and other usages of war which infiict such 
grievous injury upon even neutral nations. 



IV. THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF HOLLAND. 

It will not be needfiil to dwell long upon the 
economic history and condition of Holland. The 
facts are too clear to admit of dispute. 

The population of Holland is denser than the 
British population. Her imports and exports bear 
a larger proportion to the population than British 
imports and exports do. Her commerce is of far 
longer standing than British commerce; and it 
may be said with truth to be almost the only 
string to her bow. Her agriculture is not capable 
of indefinite extension, and she does not possess 
that mineral wealth which has fallen to the lot 
of other countries; consequently, Holland more 
than any other coimtry is dependent upon foreign 
commerce for the prosperity, and even for the very 
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subsistence, of her people. Her history presents 
the most remarkable instance upon record of 
national vitality under great natural reverses, and 
is a signal example of that tenacity of life to 
which we have alluded as an attribute of com- 
mercial peoples. 

The Dutch, as a nation, never sank as did most 
European nations through Feudal auspices into the 
self-subsistent state. In the first ages of modem 
history we find them engrossing nearly the whole 
sea-fishery of Europe, and largely engaged in 
general international trade. Dutch trading cities 
were among the first to join the Hanseatic League, 
and also among the first to secede from it when 
they had grown strong enough to do without its 
protection. 

In later times, the internal and international 
anarchy which ruled everywhere threw the chief 
part of the carrying trade of the civilised world into 
the hands of Dutch shipowners. During the 17th 
century it is estimated that the international trade 
of Holland was nearly as great as that of all the 
rest of Europe put together. She is said to have 
owned nearly half the whole shipping of Europe. • 

Then came her reverses : — 

1st. As other nations diverted their energies 
from military to commercial enterprise, 
her monopoly gave way. She lost the un- 
natural advantage which she had hitherto 
enjoyed through their neglect. 

2nd. Thouo^h her enormous commerce enabled 
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her to push to a successful issue her 
long struggle with Spain, yet the heavy- 
taxation entailed thereby, and by her wars 
with England and France, proved more 
than her already declining commerce 
could easily support. 
Holland, in consequence, lost that commercial 
ascendancy which she formerly enjoyed. Neither 
the French dccupation nor the union with Belgium 
was conducive to her prosperity, and although a 
brighter day appears to have dawned with her 
separation from the latter, yet she probably never 
will regain the relative international position she 
has lost. 

Notwithstanding, however, that her past com- 
mercial history may have exceeded in brightness 
her commercial prospects for the future, the fact 
remains that her foreign trade is greater in pro- 
portion to her population than the foreign trade 
of any other country. 

To protect this commerce she expends more 
upon ' her army and navy, in proportion to her 
population, than any other countries, except Eng- 
land and France, in addition to bearing the burden 
of a debt larger in proportion than that of any 
other country except England. It is obvious also 
that any further decline in her trade, or decrease 
in her population, from emigration or otherwise, 
would greatly increase the burden of these annual 
charges. 
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In a word, it is clear that the future welfare of 
Holland, to a still greater extent even than that 
of England, is dependent on the general main- 
tenance for the future of peacefiil commercial 
intercourse between nations, and the avoidance on 
her own part of the expense which any future 
wars in her own defence must entail upon her. 



V. THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF BELGIUM. 

Belgium has been noted for her manufactures since 
the age of Charlemagne. If Holland affords the 
most remarkable instance upon record of tenacity 
of life in a commercial people, Belgium affords at 
least as remarkable an instance of tenacity of life 
in a manufacturing people. For eleven centuries 
at least Flemish manufacturing industry has held 
its course through all vicissitudes. This in itself is 
a remarkable fact. But what makes it doubly 
remarkable is the further fact that throughout 
these eleven hundred years — from the age of 
Charlemagne to the present moment — the main 
branch of the manufacture of Belgiimi has been 
dependent upon the importation of the raw material 
from abroad. Flemish weavers imported English 
and Spanish wool long before the Normans con- 
quered England. At the present moment nearly 
all the wool manufactured in Belgium is imported 
from other countries. 

E 
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But although the manufactures of Belgium 
have survived for so long a period, like the 
commerce of Holland they have suffered loss and 
diminution over and over again from inter- 
national causes. 

That portion of Flemish trade which was con- 
nected with the Mediterranean, and the overland 
route to India, of course declined with the decline 
of Venice and Genoa. This could not be helped. 
But, from first to last, the chief enemy of Flemish 
prosperity has been the constant unsettlement of 
international affairs. We have seen how much 
Flemish prosperity owed to the protection of the 
Hanseatic League. But we have also seen how 
England gained a share of the Flemish woollen 
manufacture, chiefly in consequence of those inter- 
ruptions of international trade which the Hanseatic 
League was powerless to prevent. Her own in- 
ternal condition moreover — the want of unity 
between her independent towns — left her an easy 
prey to foreign invasion. The death kneU of Bel- 
gium was aU but toUed when she passed under 
Spanish rule. Civil misrule and religious perse- 
cutions, together with the arbitrary stoppage of 
the Scheldt for a century, were causes adequate to 
produce the ruinous results which marked the 
period of Spanish dominion. If to these causes we 
add the fact that, during the century succeeding 
her release from the Spanish yoke, Belgium was to 
a great extent the battle-field of Europe, we shall 
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have mentioned causes sufficient to account for 
the decline of her manufacturing industry. 

In the meantime the decline of her manufac- 
turing industry seems to have thrown her people 
upon their agricultural resources. And as, like 
their French neighbours, and from somewhat 
similar causes, Belgian peasants to a very large 
extent became proprietors of the soil, it was a 
natural consequence that the population of Belgium 
should not increase at a very rapid ratio. 

The agricultural population between 1836 and 
1855 had hardly increased at all. The figures 
were : — 

1836 . . 3,261,456 
1856 . . 3,348,189 

The increase in twenty years was 86,73^, or '14 
per cent, per annum. 

But the town population had increased much 
more rapidly. 

Under the influence of internal and international 
peace, the old manufacturing spirit has risen again 
into great and increasing activity. The develop- 
ment of the great mineral wealth of Belgium has 
also added largely to her industrial resources. 
Consequently during the period within which the 
agricultural population has very much remained 
stationary, the town population has steadily in- 
creased. The figures were : — 

1836 . 981,144 
1856 . 1,181,374 

E a 
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Shewing an increase of 200,230, or 1 per cent, 
per annum. 

Thus the proportion of town and country popu- 
lation has been of late gradually changing, and as 
the town, or rapidly increasing element, has in- 
creased in relative importance, and the rural or 
stationary element relatively decreased, as a natural 
consequence the rate of increase of the whole popu- 
lation has steadily increased also. 

The ratio of town to rural population was as 
under : — 

1836 as 31 to 100 
1846 as 34 to 100 
1856 as 35 to 100 

The rate of increase in the total population was 
as under : — 

1836-46 . . '22 per cent, per annum. 
1846-66 . . -63 „ 

1856-60 (about) -70 „ 

The fact would seem to be, therefore, that the 
extension of Belgian industrial enterprise, and the 
consequent growth of her town population, are 
very rapidly removing that check which for a long 
period the system of peasant proprietorship im- 
posed upon a population already more densely 
crowded within their narrow territory than that of 
any other European State. 

And what is to stop this rapidly increasing in- 
crease ? So long as in her mining and manufac- 
turing enterprise there is a demand for labour and 
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a provision for an increasing population, what can 
stop it ? 

As we have stated, Belgium was rather a manu- 
facturing than a commercial or maritime nation ten 
centuries ago, and she is so still. As the King of 
the Belgians has himself declared, * the genius of 
his people is for industrial pursuits at home rather 
than for a maritime enterprise.' 

A nation without either a merchant or military 
marine must be peculiarly susceptible of injury 
from the quarrels of her neighbours ; and Belgium 
is nearly in this position. She possesses no navy ; 
and so insignificant is even her merchant marine 
that its tonnage, if multiplied tenfold, would not 
bear the same proportion to the value of her im- 
ports and exports that the tonnage of the British 
merchant marine bears to the value of British 
imports and exports. 

To set against this, it may be said that she has 
the advantage of her perpetual neutrality being 
guaranteed by the great powers. Undoubtedly 
she has ; but her peculiar political position, while 
sparing her the large military expenditure of 
nations who rely solely on their own powet for 
their own defence, does not do anything to screen 
her from injuries inflicted by the quarrels of other 
nations upon neutral commerce. 

She has, like England, to complain of 'great 
distress in some branches of industry ' which the 
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American war and tariff * have destroyed ' (Mr. Sand- 
ford to Mr. Seward, May lOth, 1861); and there 
can be little doubt that her future welfare is as 
much bound up as that of other nations in the 
solution of those international problems to which 
attention is called in these pages. 



VI. THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

The economic history of Switzerland presents 
considerable analogy to that of Belgium. 

From the fourteenth century she has been dis- 
tinguished, like Belgium, as a manufacturing rather 
than as a commercial nation. 

In Switzerland, as in Belgium, agriculture has 
been carried on side by side with manufactures, by 
a hardy and thrifty race of peasant proprietors. 
Consequently two forces, so to speak, have been at 
work — the one tending to check the increase of 
population, the other tending to produce it. There 
is in fact in Switzerland, as in Belgium, an almost 
stationary agricultural population side by side with 
a rapidly increasing manu&cturing population. 
Thus the rate of minual increase in the manufac- 
turing Canton of Neufchatel, between 1850 and 
1860, was 2-3, and in that of Geneva 2*9, while 
the rate of annual increase in the whoUy dgrictd- 
tural Canton of the Grisons was only '09, and in the 
Canton of Tessin, where there are special laws 
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preventing the sub-division of estates, there was an 

actual decrease. If we divide the cantons roughly 

into two divisions, classing Appenzell (ex.), St. 

Gall, Thurgau, Zurich, Aargau, Basle, Geneva, 

and Neufchatel, as manufacturing cantons, and the 

remaining cantons as agricultural, the population 
and annual increase were as follows : — 

Manufacturing Cantons. 

Population in 1850 964,186 
do. 1860 1,041,905 



Increase 76,719 or '8 per cent 

Agricultural C anions, . 

Population in 1850 1,427,554 
„ 1860 1,468,589 



Increase 41,035 or *8 per cent. 

These figures are sufficient to show how steadily, 
as in Belgium, the manufacturing, or increasing 
element is gaining ascendancy over the agricultural 
or stationary element of Swiss population. 

Still further: — Switzerland like Belgium pos- 
sesses no merchant marine of her own. She is 
dependent altogether upon neighbouring nations 
for the prosecution of her commerce, a^d inasmuch 
as owing to the peculiar character of her territory, 
she possesses very little corn-growing land, and 
has consequently to import nearly all the corn 
consumed by her people, it is evident to how great 
extent her prosperity is bound up with the peaceful 
maintenance of international intercourse, without 
needless interruption or risk of disturbance. 
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VII. GENERAL BESULT AS TO THE * MOST DEPENDENT ' 

NATIONS. 

To SUM up the main results of this enquiry into 
the eeonoL history «id tendency of th/ meet 
dependent cU« of Ztions:- 

let. Their past hiBtory exhibits strikingly the 

tenacity of life which has characterised 
their commerce and manufactures. 
2nd. They have had to suflfer greatly, owing to 
their dependence upon international inter- 
course, from its interruption at various 
times, although they have outlived these 
international storms. 
3rd. They are clearly becoming more and more 
dependent upon international intercourse, 
and consequently liable to suffer more and 
more from its interruption in the future. 
And, finally, these results appear to be the 
inevitable consequence, under the laws of nature, 
of facts in the past history of these nations, and 
therefore to be beyond their present control. The 
Governments of these nations cannot prevent this 
growing dependence of their people upon inter- 
national intercourse any more than they can stop 
the rising tide. The current of international 
history will pursue its course in spite of any 
legislation of theirs. The web of international 
inter-dependence will become more and more 
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delicate and intricate. Its separate threads will 
become more and more entangled together. The 
clumsy machinery of the present international 
system will become less and less adequate to 
meet the needs arising from these altered circum- 
stances. 

With whatever tenacity, therefore, our states- 
men may cling to the traditions of the Foreign 
Office, and seek to maintain the international 
system as it is, it does not seem likely that circum- 
stances and the Laws of Nature will be made to 
bend so as to comport themselves with its harsh 
methods and antiquated forms. And if circum- 
stances and laws of nature cannot be made to bend 
to the international svstem, it is certain that the 
International system will have to bend to them. 



VIII. THE * SELF-SUBSISTENT ' NATIONS. — FRANCE. 

In turning from the * most dependent ' nations to 
consider the economic history and tendency of 
those which as yet have not fully emerged out of 
the * self-subsistent ' state, it will not be needful 
for our purpose that we should enter into a detailed 
examination of the case of each nation separately. 
But the case of France is so singular and at the 
same time so important, that it may be well to 
devote a separate section to its consideration. 
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France entered with England into the feudal 
and self-subsistent stage of national life. She also 
possessed linen, woollen, and silk manufiwjtures of 
her own as early as the fourteenth century. The 
great plague of 1348 is stated, moreover, to have 
reduced by its terrible ravages the larger popula- 
tion of France in about the same proportion as it 
did the English population — a statement which, 
having evidence for the fact of the great depo- 
pulation in England, we cannot doubt was at least 
founded on fact. But the economic results of the 
plague do not appear to have been the same in 
France as in England. It does not appear to have 
had the intimate connexion with the emancipation 
of the serfs in France that it had in England. We 
read indeed of many charters of enfranchisement 
both before and after the plague ; but nothing of 
any great emigration of freed or fugitive serfs 
from the country into the towns. Probably neither 
the prosperity of the towns, nor the extent of the 
manufactures, was sufficient to produce such a 
result. Those feudal serfs who were enfranchised 
by charter generally carried the ownership of the 
land with them, as the Russian serfs are now doing, 
instead of being detached from the land, as in the 
case of the English serfs. The French peasantry 
emerged, in fact, out of serfdom into a condition of 
peasant proprietorship. 

And further, instead of the number of peasant 
proprietors lessening century after century as in 
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England, successive events have, in the course of 
French history, from time to time tended to 
increase the number. Thus, while in Tudor 
England landlords were ejecting peasants and 
yeomen and forming large grazing farms, in France 
the lands of the impoverished noblesse were passilig 
into other hands and undergoing constant subdivi- 
sion. And again, the religious persecutions, which 
drove the Huguenot silk-weavers out of France to 
swell the manufacturing population of England, 
not only lessened the proportion of the manu- 
facturing population of France, but rooted still 
further her rural peasantry to the soil. For it is 
well known that they caused a stiU further sub- 
division of the landed estates. And lastly, the 
great French Revolution marked another era when 
the feudal peasantry of France became possessors 
of land. The result has been that in France there 
are five or six millions of landed proprietors. Of 
these about four millions may be fairly classed as 
peasant proprietors, and they are said to own about 
one-third of the whole soil of France. 

At the same time, the long periods of civil and 
foreign war, the religious persecutions and political 
revolutions, which have marked her history, together 
with the absence of great mineral wealth, have 
kept back the town population of France to such 
an extent, that while in England the population is 
about equally divided between town and country, 
in France only one-fifth of the population appear 
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to reside in towns of more than fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. 

With four-fifths of the whole population rural^ 
and the large majority of the rural families living 
on their own land in a condition of peasant pro- 
prietorship (that condition which of all others im- 
poses the most eflfectual check upon population) 
France would appear to have inherited from her 
past history precisely that economic condition which 
would naturally tend to keep her population 
within limits proportioned to the limits of her land, 
and to keep the nation itself for a lengthened 
period in the self-subsistent stage of national life. 

And yhat is the fact? France has accordingly 
until very recently had perhaps the most stationary 
population of any civilised nation except Austria 
and Portugal. The census of 1856 revealed the 
striking fact that during the previous five years 
the population had hardly increased at all. 

But can even France, with all these economic 
causes in her favour, continue permanently in the 
self-subsistent stage of national life? It would 
appear that she cannot. 

The census of 1856, while it revealed that her 
total population had hardly increased at all, re- 
vealed also that France presented no exception to 
the all but universal tendency of modem nations 
towards the preponderance of the town or increas- 
ing element as compared with the rural or sta- 
tionary element in the population. It revealed the 
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fact that while the rural population had been 
steadily decreasing the tovm population had been 
steadily increasing^ chiefly owing to the emigration 
from the rural districts to the towns. If this state 
of things were to continue a point must be reached 
at length where the increasing element must gain 
a preponderance over the decreasing element, and 
the ratio of increase in ihe whole population in- 
crease with it. 

The census of 1861 has indicated pretty clearly 
that this point has already been passed. Duiing 
the five years succeeding the census of 1851 the 
total population was shown to have increased more 
than twice and nearly three tunes as rapidly as it 
did during , he five yL which preceded i./ 

Should economic laws continue to work unmo- 
lested by those frequent political vicissitudes which 
give so uncertain an element to French statistics, 
there can be little doubt therefore but that the 
population of France will increase in the future at 
an increasing ratio. 

Already the value of her imports and exports 
bears a larger proportion to her population than is 
the case with the other self-subsistent nations, and 
with the exception of Italy her population is more 
dense probably than any of theirs. 

Already about every other year France does not 
yield enough corn to feed her people, and she is 
dependent on foreign importations to supply the 
deficiency. 
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Already the wages of some half million of the 
French working-classes are said to be dependent 
upon the supply of American cotton, and at this 
moment they are eharing with us the miseries en- 
tailed by the American War. 

Ah^ady Free trade doctrines are creeping into 

1 

France, and commercial treaties are entered into 
with other countries, with the express object of 
breaking down the barriers which have hitherto 
unduly checked her international trade. 

Already, in fact, France is embarking^ to say the 
least of it, on a policy which must end in increased 
international dependence, and when once she has 
fairly weighed anchor and committed herself to the 
current, it is hard to see how she can ever return to 
the old feudal self-subsistent policy, which she 
has, until recently, so long endeavoured to pursue. 



IX. OTHER SELF-SUBSISTENT NATIONS. 

With regard to other nations belonging to the self- 
subsistent class, it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to make one or two general remarks. 
1st. For the most part their experience proves 
no exception to the general rule that the 
town or commercial class in a country is 
the increasing one, — the agricultural, the 

stationary one. And consequently the 
tendency, so far as it goes, {^'towards the 
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ascendancy of the commercial element, 
even in the case of these nations. 

2nd. However long they may continue in the 
self-subsistent state, and however far they 
.ay lag behind in the r«=e Wward. a 
greater and greater dependence on inter- 
national trade, their condition and interests 
in these respects diflfer not in kind but 
only in degree, from those of the * most 
dependent' nations. The peacefiil pro- 
secution of international trade is of great 
and increasing importance even to them, 
though it may not be the life and death 
queaL to l^ which it is .., the 'moat 
dependent' nations: even ita temporary 
stoppage must injure them, though it may 
not inflict so dangerous a wound. And 
nations, like men, are in the habit of pro- 
viding against less evils as well as against 
greater ones. They are careful to pre- 
serve and even increase their prosperity as 
well as to guard against ruin. 

3rd. It may be remarked farther, that although 
the same international causes may aflfect 
these nations as nations less severely than 
the ' more dependent ' nations, yet from 
their peculiar geographical and political 
position, those of their people who do devote 
themselves to commercial pursuits run a far 
greater risk of injury and even ruin than 
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the commercial classes of the most dependent 
countries. Wars and even the distant 
rumours of wars are often found to para- 
lyse their trade ; and this is in many cases 
the main reason why these nations are un- 
naturally kept still in the self-subsistent 
state, when, had they simply been left to 
follow their true interests, unchecked by 
political and international causes, they 
would ere this have passed into the more 
dependent stage of national life. 
It does not therefore need further argunients to 
prove that the future prosperity even of the most 
self-subsistent nations is already, to some extent, 
and is becoming more and more, bound up with 
that of other nations, in the solution of those inter^ 
national problems to which attention is called in 
the following pages. 



X. NATIONS IN THE YOUTHFUL STAGE. 

« 

Nations passing through the * youthful ' stage are 
not, as a rule, dependent on international trade for 
the necessaries of life. But they are in a great 
degree dependent upon peaceful intercourse with 
other coimtries for their supply of luxuries and 
emigrants, as well as for the means of realising the 
value of that surplus of natural products in which 
consists their peculiar wealth. 
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ON THE INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND IN WHAT IT CONSIST^. 



CHAPTER L 

I. RESULTS OF THE PRECEDING ENQUIRY. 

The results of the foregoing enquiry may be 

stated thus: — 

1st, Two nations, Holland and England, fairly 
are launched as it were upon a course 
of dependence upon other nations, not 
only for luxuries, but even for the means 
of employment and the supply of food 
for their people. 
2nd. Other European nations, by reason of the 
universally more rapid growth of their 
town as compared with their rural popu- 
lation, are more or less steadily tending 
towards the same goal. Some of them, 
especially France and Belgium, are already 
approaching the verge of the self-subsistent 
state, and are fast preparing to follow 
Holland and England into the dependent 
stage of national life. 
3rd. Young countries, in all quarters of the 
globe, are rapidly rising by means of 
international intercourse in the scale of 
nations, and are dependent, as nations in 
this stage always are, upon the older 

r 2 
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nations rather for luxuries and emigrants 
— the means of enjoying and increasing 
their surplus wealth — ^than for the actual 
necessaries of life. 
Combining these results into one wide view of 
the whole, we find the population of civilised 
Christendom rapidly increasing ; we find it spread- 
ii^g over new lands where the raw products of 
the earth are more abundant. We find, in con- 
sequence, the necessaries of human life tending 
to become more abundant and cheaper, and a 
larger and larger proportion of the human race 
set at liberty, in consequence, for the contri- 
vance and manufacture of the luxuries of life. 
We find these latter becoming more and more 
difi^used amongst the masses of the people, and 
even wheedling their way into barbarous and half- 
civilised countries; and the consequence of this 
again is a growing mutual dependence springing 
up even between civilised and uncivilised nations. 
In a word, we find the system of division and co- 
operation of labour forcing its way into inter- 
national as well as social society, economising for 
the benefit of all nations the labour and wealth 
of each — the several countries and peoples pro- 
ducing what the commonweal of nations most 
requires, and what they are best fitted and able to 
supply. 
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II. MODERN MODES OF WABFARE ARE BECOMING 
INCREASINGLY INJURIOUS TO NEUTRALS, AND 
INCREASINGLY INEFFICIENT IN THE HANDS OF 
BELLIGERENTS. 

Such being the economic history, condition, and 
tendencies of international society, it remains 
very briefly to point out the chief practical 
results which have followed, affecting the ques- 
tion immediately under discussion in this Essay. 
They are two : — 

1st. The practice of Modem Warfare is be- 
coming more and more injurious to the 
interests of nations, and especially of 
neutrals, 
2nd. It is at the same time becoming less and 
less efficient^ as a means of attaining the 
ends of international justice, in the hands 
of beUigerents. 
Especially clear are these two facts, if we regard 
the question strictly from an English point of view. 
England, as a maritime nation, has hitherto 
relied chiefly on her naval power. She has used 
her naval power in war chiefly in two ways : 
1st. By destroying her enemies' ships, both 

merchant and others. 
2nd. By blockading her enemies' ports. 
It has been said again and again by the de- 
fendants of the status quo, that in the right of 
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England to do these two things, her naval power 
mainly consists. It is urged that if the first were 
taken away, our navy would have nothing to prey 
upon ; if the second, it would have nothing to do ; 
if both were abolished, our navy would be reduced 
very much into a naval fortification — a kind of 
national body-guard. The Prime Minister (Lord 
Palmerston) declared emphatically, in reply to 
Mr. Cobden, that to abolish these maritime rights 
would be to commit political suicide. 

Two centuries ago these rights were far more 
efiective and far less injurious than they are now. 
The right of capturing enemies' ships was at that 
time a most effective belligerent right to England, 
for while her naval supremacy was all but undis- 
puted, the conunerce of the world was, to a great 
extent, carried on by the commercial ships oi other 
nations, and in time of war these were an easy 
prey. And while it was an effective weapon of 
war&re in her own hands, it was not a very 
injurious one when used by other nations against 
her. For not one-fourth of the commercial ships 
on the seas belonged to her — ^more than three- 
fourths belonged to other nations.* 

But it is not so now. England is said to have 
as many merchant ships on the ocean as the rest 
of the world put together. 

Now that all ships of belligerents are still liable 
to capture, while enemies' goods in neutral ships 

* McCuUoch^s * Commercial Dictionary,' under Amsterdam, 37. 
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are no longer liable to capture, it is plain that in* 
case of our going to war higher rates of insurance 
would be charged on the cargoes of our ships as 
compared with those of neutral ones, and that 
this fact alone would in great measure cripple our 
shipping interest without a blow being struck. 
Chir ships would probably either lie idle in our 
docks, be transferred into neutral hands, or pursue 
their wonted voyages with less paying cargoes 
and under risk of capture. A greater blow to 
our shipping interest than this could hardly be 
conceived. 

And if the right of capturing enemies' ships is 
becoming more and more injurious to ourselves, 
it is also becoming less and less effective as a 
belligerent weapon in our hands as against other 
nations. 

For if on the outbreak of war our enemies carry 
on (as they must do) their commerce in neutral 
ships, our navy will have no right to touch their 
commerce at all. Of what use then to us will 
this suicidal right be ? Its effectiveness as a belli- 
gerent weapon is evidently gone. It is surely a 
pity that its power of injuring ourselves should 
be permitted to Temain. 

It certainly looks like a suicidal policy to persist 
in wearing a double-edged weapon, whose blunted 
edge is pi-esented to our enemies and the sharp 
edge turned in against ourselves ! 

And the same may, to a great extent, be said 
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of the right of blockading an enemy's ports. It 
is easy to show that this also as a belligerent 
right has become more and more injurious to 
neutrals and less and less efficient as a warlike 
weapon to belligerents ; and especially so in the 
case of England. 

It is admitted by both opponents and defenders 
of what are called commercial blockades, that all 
nations except England are willing, nay anxious, 
that coromercial blockades should be abolished; 
the advocates of their abolition urging the injury 
suffered by neutral nations from the practice. 

The defenders of commercial blockades retort, 
that of course all other nations must delight in 
their abolition, because it would be tantamount to 
disarming England of the most powerful weapon 
whereby she has hitherto maintained her maritime 
supremacy. 

It is somewhat strange, certainly, that the only 
nation anxious to keep up the right of blockading 
an enemy's coast should be England, the one 
nation (with the exception, perhaps, of Holland) 
which of all the nations of the earth would suffer 
most seriously from the blockade of the ports of 
other countries, and could not possibly survive for 
long a blockade of her own ! 

As was shown in a former chapter, England and 
Holland are many times more dependent upon 
foreign commerce than any other nation. To 
England and Holland alone of all nations would 
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a strict blockade be absolutely and speedily 
ruinous. Other nations — Russia, Belgium, Austria, 
Prussia, the United States, and perhaps France — 
have within themselves more of the necessaries 
of life than they themselves require, and could, 
therefore, endure an endless blockade ; but Eng- 
land and Holland cut off from foreign supplies of 
food must starve in a year or two, and suffer 
grievous privation and misery before even many 
months of isolation were over. 

Finally, as the dependence of nations on inter- 
national commerce increases, the injury inflicted 
by commercial blockades must obviously increase 
also. 

And now a« to the growing inefficiency of the 
right of blockade as a belligerent weapon. There 
are very few countries now which can he blockaded. 
The increased railway communication between 
nations has opened out many new channels 
whereby nations blockaded on their shores may 
yet carry on all needful commerce by land and 
through other nations' ports. 

Again, that certainly is not an effective weapon 
which wounds the wielder of it more than the 
enemy upon whom the blow is struck. And yet 
in many cases the right of blockade must be so in 
the hands of England. For were England and the 
United States to go to war (which God forbid!) 
the blockade of the ports of the United States 
would cut off from her the supply of ^few luxuries^ 
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while it would cut off from England both com and 
cotton in the midst of the inevitable expenses and 
trials of a state of war ! There can be no doubt 
that however destructive a weapon the right of 
blockade may be in certain cases, yet, against some 
nations at least, it is in our hands so inefficient, 
that in case of actual war we should be glad enough 
to let it lie idle in its scabbard. 

It is not proposed here to discuss the different 
plans which have been suggested to prevent the 
injury to commerce which results from the exer- 
cise of these self-destructive belligerent rights. 
Suffice it to say that whatever plans have been 
proposed agree in attempting partially to disarm 
maritime war, and that the only argument of any 
weight raised against the principle involved in 
them is, that the more you disarm the more you 
destroy the efficiency of war I It is alleged that it 
is of.no use to destroy the efficiency of war so long 
as it is the only mode whereby nations can maintain 
their rights. 

And here the controversy rests. In the mean- 
time we enter into commercial treaties, and become 
more and more dependent upon the maintenance 
of international peace and justice. We keep up 
a kind of see-saw between additional fortifications 
on^ the one hand and reduced military expenditure 
on the other hand, as the counsels of one or the 
other political party happen to prevail. Twenty- 
five millions of hard-earned money slip through 
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• our fingers each passing year to maintain a system 
acknowledged to be utterly powerless as a protection 
fi-om the evils cast upon us by the quarrels of 
others, and becoming less and less eflfective as a 
means of promptly and justly settling our own. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

I. ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN LYNCH LAW 

AND POSITIVE LAW, 

In proceeding now to the most important part 
of the argument contamed in these pages— that 
part of it in which the gist of the whole of it may 
be said to lie — it is very needfiil that it should be 
guarded, at the onset, from doubt or confusion 
arising from the want of clearly understood 
terms. 

It will readily be granted that there is a clear 
and marked distinction between a condition of 
society in which private individuals ' take the law 
into their own hands ^ and 'do themselves justice^^ 
by resort to what in common language we call 
Lynch Law,* and a condition in which an efficient 
system of Positive Law is firmly established, by 
resort to which individuals obtain justice and 
mamtain their rights. 

Nor can it be denied that there is a distinction 
equally clear and marked between a condition of 
international society in which nations 'take the 

* * Lynch Law, Punishment inflicted by private individuals 
without the forms of law.' (Webster.) 
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law into their own hands' and *do themselves 
justice ' by resort to what may very fairly be 
called International Lynch Law^ and a condition 
of international society in which the rights of 
nations are defined and guarded by a system of 
Positive International Law. 

The analogy between civil and international 
society in this particular, as in others, may not 
be perfect throughout ; but in all that constitutes 
the essence of Lynch Law on the one hand and 
Positive Law on the other hand, the prevalence 
of the one or the other, in international no less 
than in civil society, is a fact often witnessed and 
readily understood. 

It is apprehended, e.g.^ that no one will deny that 
the state of early feudal society in which private 
wars were carried on by feudal chieftains, was 
marked to that extent at least by the prevalence 
of Lynch Law, 

' Because (writes Guizot) the system of judicial 
guarantees was vicious and powerless ; because no 
one had faith therein, and cared not to have 
recourse to them ; in a word, in default of something 
better, men did themselves justice ; they protected them- 
selves^^ {History of Civilisation, iii. p. 179.) 

That is to say, in default of an adequate legal 
judicial system, they resorted to Lynch Law to 
maintain their rights. And so, I apprehend, it can- 
not any more be denied that a state of international 
society in which, in default of international positive 
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law, nations * did themselves justice ' and protected 
themselves, would be a state of international society 
marked to that extent at least by the prevalence of 
what would be fairly called International Lynch Law. 

And the analogy may be pushed one step 
further. The prevalence of a common code of 
morality or of commonly recognised rules of action 
tempering the harshness of private war between 
feudal chiefs would not in itself be considered as 
changing its radical character. So long as feudal 
chieftains continued, under that code of morality, 
to do themselves justice and take the law into their 
own hands. Lynch Law, it would still be said, pre- 
vailed, though to a less licentious extent and under 
a somewhat mitigated form. 

It was so in fact, for (continues M. Guizot) 
* Private warfare and judicial combat became 
established institutions, regulated according to 
fixed principles and with more minutely deter- 
mined forms even than those of the pacific process. 
.... Men at this period had recourse to force : 
it was force which was to decide the question, but 
they desired to introduce into its judgment as 
much regularity, as much equity as it would allow 
of (p. 182). And so, in international affairs, the 
mere fiwjt that rules of international morality were 
commonly recognised by nations, and that war 
between nations had become an established in- 
stitution, regulated according to fixed principles, 
would not change the radical character of Interna- 
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tional Ljnach Law. If, having no other method of 
redressing their wrongs, nations had direct recourse 
to force, taking the law into their own hands and 
doing themselves justice, it would be Lynch Law 
which still decided international disputes, although 
nations nught have tried to introduce into ite prac- 
tice as much regularity, as much equity as it would 
allow of. 

Hence, though it may be a matter of question 
whether the term Ljnich Law be an elegant or a 
classical term to apply to the practice of nations 
or of men ' taking the law into their own hands,' 
'doing themselves justice,' and protecting them- 
selves, in defeult of adequate legal and judi- 
cial institutions, it must, I think, be admitted that 
the term, if it applies to the case of the one, applies 
equally to the case of the other. In neither can 
the existence of commonly accepted rules of mor- 
ality or of humanity tempering some of its harshness 
radically change the character of what in its essence 
is Lynch Law. 

Such being the distinction in principle between 
Lynch Law and Positive Law, there remains the 
question of fact, how far International Lynch Law 
is still prevalent in international society; and how 
far it has in fact been supplanted by the institution 
of positive international law. 
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II. THE ATTEMPT OF GROTIUS AND HIS FOLLOWERS 
TO REFORM INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. 

In a former chapter it was pointed out that 
modem international history dates from the esta- 
blishment of the modern idea of a nation — from 
the period when the idea of universal dominion 
gave place to that of territorial sovereignty, and 
nations became attached, as it were, to the countries 
inhabited by them. 

It will readily be seen that so long as any trace 
of the old idea of universal dominion lingered in 
the minds of nations or their rulers, international 
relations must of necessity have been so inextricably 
entangled and confused, the asserted rights of one 
nation so utterly inconsistent with the rights of 
every other, that anything like an organised inter- 
national system waa imp<»sibk. 

While princes laid fanciful claim to one another's 
thrones, and formed and broke off alliances simply 
when it suited their own selfish schemes, no matter 
how many solemn treaties were thereby broken or 
how much unjust injury inflicted, Lynch Law 
was not only the only law actually in force between 
nations, but also the only law possible. 

Any adequate examination into the state of in- 
ternational affairs during the 16th century — the 
age immediately preceding that of Grotius — would 
make it clear at once that European nations had 
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by no means emerged fully from the transition 
period of international history. It would show 
that while, on the one hand, their idea of sovereignty 
nominally was the modern territorial idea, yet in 
practice they aimed at something much more ex- 
tended and indefinite than any mere sovereignty 
over their own immediate kingdom. 

A^d whatever improvement may have taken 
place in the interval, the imbridled extent to which 
Lynch Law was carried in the age of Grotius — ^the 
founder of the present international system — ^was, 
he tells us himself, the evil to correct which he wrote 
his treatise De Jure Belli ac Pacts. It was one of 
the ' weighty reasons ' why he wrote it. ' I observed 
(he writes) throughout the Christian world a licen- 
tiousness in regard to war which even barbarous 
nations ought to be ashamed of: a running to 
arms upon very frivolous or rather no occasions, 
which being once taken up there remained no 
longer any reverence for right either divine or 
human, just as if from that time men were autho- 
rised and firmly resolved to commit all manner of 
crimes without restraint.' (Preliminary Discourse, 
De Jur. Bel. ac Pac.) 

He clearly saw that it was by law of nature (and 
that in the proper sense as we have defined it) 
that nien were driven to form social relations. 
* The Author of nature was pleased (he says) that 
every man in particular should be weak of him- 
self, and in want of many things necessary for 

G 
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living commodiously to the end that we might 
more eagerly affect Society.' 

He saw clearly, also, that owing to this inter- 
dependence of individuals, no social community 
can be preserved, not even a society of Bobbers^ 
without some respect for justice and right. And 
he saw, too, that the same principle applied to 
the intercourse as well of nations as of men. The 
necessity of the practice of justice between citizens 
is visible (he said) to all; *but great States that 
seem to have within themselves all things neces- 
sary for their defence and weU-being, do not (he 
continues) seem to some to stand in need of that 
virtue.' 

But although, as we have pointed out, the 
nations were passing through the self-subsistent 
stage of national life, yet Grotius could see clearly 
enough that, nevertheless, ' there is no State so 
strong or well-prpvided but what may sometimes 
stand in need of foreign assistance, either in the 
business of commerce or to repel the joint forces of 
confederated nations.' 

And from this he argued consistently that * if 
there is no community which can be preserved 
without some sort of right, as Aristotle proved 
by that remarkable instance of robbers, certainly 
the society of mankind or of several nations can- 
not be without it.' 

Starting, then, from the fact that there existed 
only to a very partial extent indeed any system of 
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positive international law, he proceeded, in the 
first place, to lay down what, upon that assump- 
tion and under those circumstances, nations were 
bound in natural justice to do and leave undone 
in their intercourse with one another. 

* The leading object of Grotius and of his imme- 
diate disciples.and successors (writes Wheaton) in 
the science of which he was the founder seems to 
have been — 1st, to lay down those rules of justice 
which would be binding on men living in a social 
state, independently of any positive laws of human 
institution, or, as it is conamonly expressed, living 
together in a state of nature ; and 2nd, to apply 
those rules, under the name of Natural Law^ to 
the mutual relations of separate communities living 
in a similar state with respect to each other.' 
{Wheaton^ I. p. 33.) 

Vattel also rested upon this fundamental prin- 
ciple the rules of international natural justice and 
morality which it was his chief aim to promul- 
gate. 

* Nations,' he says, * being composed of men 
naturally free and independent, and who, before 
the establishment of civil societies, lived together 
in a state of nature, — nations, or sovereign states, 
are to be considered as so many free persons living 
together in the state of nature.' 

And he thus expresses the object of his book : — 
*In this treatise it wUl appear in what manner 
States^ as such, ought to regulate all their actions.' 

G 1 
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It will be seen, therefore, that those rules and 
maxims of natural justice which Grotius and his 
followers promulgated as binding upon nations in 
foro conscientioB were in reality far more a code of 
international morality than of international law^ in 
the commonly received meaning of the term law. 

Nor did Grotius or Vattel confiise the system 
of morality which it was their chief aim to pro- 
mulgate, with — ^what they recognised as a distinct 
thing altogether — a system oi positive law. We 
shall see this perfectly clearly when we come to 
speak more fully of their views with reference to 
the latter.. 

Nor do even those who still cling to the phrase 
international law as applied to what are merely 
rules of international morality deny the existence 
of the radical distinction between them and the 
enactments of positive law. 

It does not therefore seem necessary to bring 
forward any further authorities in support of an 
opinion which, when fairly looked into, can hardly 
be disputed. 

It will be seen that in the preceding pages I 
have purposely given the object and opinions of 
Grotius and others in the Words of Wheaton, so 
that the reader may judge for himself whether I 
have unconsciously misrepresented them to suit 
the purposes of my argument. It is fair, however, 
to say that in the paragraph in which Dr. Philli- 
more alludes to this subject, he argues that the 
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rules of international morality are in a sense inter- 
national laws. But if I mistake not, the evident 
dislike of the Doctor to the term international 
morality, and the reasons why he thinks it of im- 
portance to maintain the use of the term * inter- 
national law ' for what he does not deny is merely 
moral doctrine, must, in itself, tend to support the 
view urged in this chapter. 

The modern international system grew up whUe 
the nations were still passing through the self- 
subsistent stage of national life, when as yet the 
need had not arisen, or was not felt, for a complete 
system of positive international law. A thorough 
reform of international morality was in their day 
the pressing need of international society, and this 
reformation was the great work which Grotius and 
his successors attempted, and as a matter of fact 
have in great measure accomplished. 



UI. GROTirs AND HIS FOLLOWERS ADMITTED THE 
EXISTENCE AND NECESSITY OF ' POSITIVE ' 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

It has been seen that the great work which 
Grotius proposed to himself, and so successfully 
achieved, was the promulgation of sound rules of 
international morality. 

But did Grotius mean that international reform 
should stop with the attainment of this object? 
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Was there never to be any positive law between 
nations, practically regulating international action, 
in accordance with the general principles of inter- 
national morality ? 

Puffendorf seems to have thought that positive 
law would be out of place between nations. 
Speaking of the rules of international intercourse 
observed by tacit consent among civilised nations — 
the only approach to positive law which existed 
in his day — he remarks : — 

' If one engaged in a lawful war shall neglect 
them and profess that he will not be bound by 
such restraints, provided that what is contrary to 
them may be rightly done according to the law 
of nature [i.e. natural justice], he is guilty of no 
other sin but a sort of unskilfulness in not 
adjusting his proceedings to the nice models of 
those who reckon war in the number of the liberal 
studies, as a gladiator is accused of inexpertness 
when he wounds his antagonist otherwise than by 
rules of art. Whoever, therefore, wages war in a 
just cause may slight these formalities at pleasure, 
and govern himself purely by law of nature. . . 
Nor have those men any good reason of complaint 
who censure this doctrine as a notion by which 
the security, the interest, and the safety of nations 
are robbed of their surest guards and defence. . . 
The observance of the law of nature affords them 
a much more sacred support — one which whilst 
they enjoy they have little need of inferior methods 
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of protection.' {^Puffendorf bk. II. c. iii. b. 23; 
p. 151.) 

Puffendorf thus clearly denies not only the 
existence, but also the need, of any positive inter- 
national laws. The laws of national justice — i.e. 
of international morality — he held to be the only 
and sufficient rule of international action. Positive 
international laws would be an ' inferior method of 
protection.' 

But not so Grotius. In an age when there were 
hardly any positive laws of nations clearly defined 
and in force, he clearly asserted their existence and 
the need of their existence. He distinguished, 
more or less clearly, between the rules of inter- 
national morality (Jus natures) and what he called 
laws of nations (jus gentium). 

' Grotius (writes Wheaton) considers the law 
of nations as a positive institution^ deriving its 
authority from the positive consent of all or the 
greater part of nations^ which he supposes to be 
united in a social compact for the purpose.' 

And agaiQ, ' Grotius states that the jus gentium 
acquires its obligatory force from the positive 
consent of all nations, or at least of several.' 

Thus, then, the laws of international morality — 
of natural justice — ^which he wrote his book to 
define and promulgate, were not in themselves, 
in his view, positive * laws of nations,' unless 
or until they were adopted by the express or implied 
consent of most civiJif^ed nations. Where rules of 
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intertiational conduct were thus adopted, he con- 
sidered that they became, as between those na- 
tions, positive laws^ whether they were consistent 
or not with the laws of natural justice. In some 
instances some nations recognised different posi- 
tive laws of this kind from those recognised by 
others, and it was evidently his desire, in promul- 
gating sound views of natural justice, so to in- 
fluence the usages of civilised nations as to make 
them comport with his own sound views, and so 
in the long run to mould thereby the positive 
law of nations which the common usage of nations 
creates. 

Bynkershoek, rejecting the view of Puffendorf, 
also held with Grotius that the usage of nations 
was the basis of the law of nations. 

In a passage quoted by Wheaton, he says that* 
* the law of nations is that which is observed in 
accordance with the light of reason between na- 
tions, if not among all, at least certainly among the 
greater part, and those the most civiKsed.' 

And so also Vattel, in speaking of the positive 
law of nations, expresses himself thus : — 

' When a custom or usage is generally esta- 
blished, either between all the civilised nations of 
the world, or only between those of a certain con- 
tinent, as of Europe for example, or between those 
who have a more frequent intercourse with one 
another ; if that custom is in its own nature indif- 
ferent, and much more if it be useful and rea- 
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sonable, it becomes obligatory on the nations in 
question, who are considered as having given their 
consent to it, and are bound to observe it towards 
each other as long as they have not expressly 
declared their resolution of not observing it in 
future/ ( Vattel^ Ixv.) 

And he remarks farther that the positive laws of 
nations— I.e. those laws which proceed from the 
will of nations — are of three kinds : * the voluntary^ 
from their presumed consent ; the conventional^ from 
an express consent ; and the customary^ from tacit 
consent.' 

And he concludes his remarks by laying down 
the rule that while nations, in examining what is 
their own duty, should consult the laws of natural 
justice which are always obligatory in the con- 
science, in examining what they may demand of 
other nations they should consult the positive law 
of nations. 

Finally, Wheaton adds his own authority to that 
of the earlier jurists in the following words : — ' The 
international law of Christendom began to be fixed 
about the time of Grotius, when the combined 
influence of religion, chivalry, the feudal system, 
and commercial and literary intercourse had 
blended together the nations of Europe into one 
great family. This law does not merely consist of 
the principles of natural justice applied to the 
conduct of States considered as moral beings. It 
may, indeed, have a remote foundation of this 
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sort, but the immediate visible basis on which the 
public law of Europe, and of the American nations 
which have sprung from the European stock, has 
been erected, are the customs, usages, and conven- 
tions observed by that portion of the human race 
in their mutual intercourse.' ( Wheaton^ I. 51.) 

We arrive, therefore, at the clear result that in- 
ternational jurists, from Grotius to Wheaton, have, 
with but few exceptions, made a more or less clear 
distinction between the rules of natural justice or of 
international morality on the one hand, and posi- 
tive international law on the other. The former 
they called the law of nature, the latter the law of 
nations. 

They granted, therefore, in principle the neces- 
sity of positive international law, and themselves 
aimed at the correction and extension of whatever 
of positive international law existed in their own 
times. 



IV. WHAT POSITIVE INTERNATIONAL LAW EXISTS 
IS VERY INADEQUATE, AND INTERNATIONAL 
LYNCH LAW STILL PREVAILS. 

AVTiile thus the greatest international authorities 
may be cited in support of the necessity of positive 
international law, and its partial existence in their 
times as well as in our own, yet we must by no 
means jump to the conclusion that because of the 
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partial existence of positive international law, the 
prevalence of international Ljnich Law has been 
practically put an end to. 

It remains to be shown whether it is so fiilly 
established as really to supersede the resort on the 
part of nations to Lynch Law^ — as really to make it 
no longer needful for nations ' to take the law into 
their own hands and do themselves justice.' And 
again it requires consideration whether much of what 
is really established usage on the part of nations be 
not analogous to those usages by which private 
war was in feudal times regulated and its harshness 
in some measure tempered, rather than to what 
ought to be regarded as really positive law. 

In the first place, with some marked exceptions 
such as the declaration of the slave trade to be 
piracy, and the declaration of Paris of 1856, to both 
of which the express positive consent of all nations 
bound thereby has been solemnly given, it may 
well be questioned whether the rules of inter- 
national action be sufficiently clearly defined to 
admit of their being regarded as to the full extent 
at least positive laws. 

In the second place, the absence of any judicial 
or authoritative mode of interpreting these con- 
suetudinary laws of nations gives them a vagueness 
which at once distinguishes them from the un- 
written law of civil society. The common law of 
England, e.g.^ is for the most part clearly defined 
by judicial precedent, which giving the positive 
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sanction of the State to the point of law decided, 
from time to time supplies almost as fully as would 
special enactment the positive element which cha- 
racterises the common law of England. 

In the third place, however fully they may be 
thought by some to possess the characteristics of 
positive law, they are analogous to the maxims by 
which private war was regulated in feudal times in 
this essential particular, that instead of providing 
a legal and judicial substitute for Lynch Law, i.e. 
for the system of each nation * doing itself justice 
and taking the law into its own hands,' they rather 
organise this system and seek to introduce into its 
practice ' as much equity as it will admit of.' 

Under these laws what is in fact international 
private war has become an institution regulated by 
fixed principles, just as much as feudal private war 
did ages ago, instead of it being superseded by 
legal and judicial institutions. 

Hence, therefore, the most that can be said of a 
large portion of international law — whether, strictly 
speaking, positive law or not — is that, like the old 
feudal code of private war, it tends to temper the 
harshness of Lynch Law without superseding its 
practice. 

And lastly, even with regard to the declaration 
of Paris itself, so far as there exists no other method 
of interpretation but that of each nation judging 
for itself what it means, and so far as there exists 
no other method of enforcing it but that of each 
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nation taking the law into its own hands and doing 
itself justice by its own military and naval power 
— so far Lynch Law still in our own times prevails 
between nations ; causing cotton famines, destroying 
peaceful commerce, and thereby robbing thousands 
and hundreds of thousands, and it maybe millions, 
of innocent citizens of even neutral nations .of the 
wages on which they are dependent for their daily 
bread ! 

This is what, I trust, the terrible evUs of the pre- 
sent war will startle the British public into seeing ; 
for look at it as we will, I cannot see a single loop- 
hole through which we can escape from the most 
unpalatable truth. 

The American War will not have been an un- 

« 

mixed evil if it open our eyes to the injury which 
the pursuit of right by the harsh methods of inter- 
national Lynch Law inflicts, and is always likely 
to inflict, upon friend and foe alike ; and especially 
if at the same time it force us to recognise the 
utter inadequacy of those methods, even with all 
the refinements of modern warfare, as means of 
promptly bringing to a just or an unjust conclusion 
an international dispute. 

Were the power all on one side, no doubt it 
miglit seem to be otherwise. In such a case, a dis- 
pute may be forced to a conclusion at any moment 
by the nation whose brute force is superior. The 
weaker Power, whether in the right or the wrong, 
will yield, though it may be under protest. But 
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no end of justice is gained. The dispute has not 
been finally settled. The embers may smoulder 
for awhile, but it is only to break out again, when 
further fiiel is added, into a far stronger flame. 

The inadequacy of the present international 
system lies therefore^ it is clear, in a far more 
radical defect than can be reformed by any mere 
alteration of the rules of maritime warfare. It has 
been proposed to abolish those usages of war which 
are most injurious to neutral nations. The only 
strong argument which has been relied on against 
this reform rests on the fact that, to disarm war of 
its most disastrous and dangerous weapons, would 
be to make it a still less efficient means of obtain- 
ing redress for international wi'ongs than it is, and 
to render it a pastime which, iu the words of Lord 

• 

Palmerston, might be * indulged in for ever without 
coming to any result.' 

It is, in truth, inadequate enough already, and 
its inadequacy lies in the fact that Lynch Law 
never is, nor can be, an adequate means for the 
attainment of the ends of justice in a complicated 
state of international or any other society. 

No reformation of the practice of international 
Lynch Law can, therefore, solve the international 
problem upon the solution of which the common weal 
of nations is becoming more and more dependent. 

As was remarked at the outset, the problem is a 
double one. 

The present system of international Ljnich Law 
is both inadequate as a mode of obtaining inter- 
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national justice, and also injurious to other 
nations. 

The international problem requiring solution is 
how to provide a more adequate security for inter- 
national justice which shall at the same time be 
less injurious to the interests of nations. 

In short, it may be possible to make the jpractice 
of international Lynch Law either less injurious to 
neutral nations or more eflFective in the hands of 
belligerent nations ; but to make it both a harmless 
and an eflfective means of attaining the ends of inter- 
national justice is a task transcending human skUl. 



V. THE INTERNATIONAL REFORM NOW REQUIRED IS 
THE SUBSTITUTION OF A LEGAL AND JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM FOR INTERNATIONAL LYNCH LAW. 

In a previous section the fact was pointed out 
that modem international jurists deduced their 
international maxims by analogy from the prin- 
ciples which would prevail between individuals 
in the analogous stage of social society, i.e. in the 
absence of organised civil and judicial institutions. 

I wish now to press the analogy between social 
and international life a little further. 

Since the time of Grotius the ages have rolled 
on, the shadow on the« international dial has ad- 
vanced ; the state of international society is no 
longer analogous to a state of civil society with, 
out civil and judicial institutions, but to one 
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more advanced. International society has passed 
since the age of Grotius into another and more 
advanced stage, and it is therefore necessary to 
compare with it a corresponding and more advanced 
stage of civil society, if we wish to draw the true 
present analogy between the two. 

It will readily be admitted that a state of society 
which is marked by the absence of a civil and 
judicial system, or, in other words, by the preva- 
lence of Lynch Law between men, is only a very 
temporary stage of the life of a civilised nation. 

And what is that point in social history at 
which the system of Lynch Law breaks down, and 
the necessity for a civil and judicial system to 
take its place, becomes obvious and pressing ? 

Surely it is that in which it is found in practice 
that the resort to Lynch Law is not only a very 
burdensome and inefficient remedy to the ag- 
grieved party, but also hazardous to the lives and 
interests of others. 

When population is thinly scattered, and men 
have little or no communication with any but their 
distant next-door neighbours, they may wear their 
swords and fight out their quarrels in a summary 
manner without much danger to others. But were 
two citizens to fight out their quarrel in the 
crowded market, to the danger and actual damage 
of peaceable passer§-by, it would be evident 
enough that some more harmless mode of settling 
the disputes of citizens than this must be 
provided. 
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We see in our own past history how, as the 
towns increased in population, and more and more 
citizens became dependent upon the peaceful 
prosecution of internal trade, the necessity arose 
for the general disarmament of citizens which 
has been so completely effected. And we see 
in the growth of modem colonies the same ne- 
cessity arise, whether it be in the gold diggings 
of California, Australia, or British Columbia. The 
scum of civilised population collects in a whirlpool 
of excitement. Lynch Law for a while prevails. 
But this stage of colonial history is of short 
duration; with the increased population, a civil 
government arises, and the district which before 
contained only a handful of independent inhabi- 
tants, becomes, by the force of moral gravitation, 
a civilised state. 

As we analyse the present state of international 
society, we find what is neither more nor lees than 
the practice of international Lynch Law still to a 
great extent prevailing between nations, closely 
resembling in practice, and altogether identical in 
principle, with the state of Lynch Law which in a 
barbarous stage of society subsisted between indi- 
viduals. We find, further, that as Lynch Law 
between individuals has always and everywhere 
been found to be inimical to private trade, so 
is international Lynch Law now found, as the 
Hanse Towns found it eight hundred years ago, 
to be inimical to international commerce. To 

H 
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cany the analogy one step fiirther, it is sub- 
mitted, that as the growth of commercial enter- 
prise, and the consequent complication of in- 
dividual rights and relations necessitated the 
gradual substitution of civil law and a judicial 
system between individuals, so must the growth 
of international commerce and the consequent 
complication of international rights and relations 
eventually necessitate the gradual substitution of 
positive international law and an essentially judicial 
system between nations. 

Analogies cannot, I am perfectly aware, be 
pushed too far. It does not follow, in the least, 
that the law and the judicial system shovild be of 
the same type in the one case as in the other ; it 
does not follow, in the least, that the change will 
be brought about by the same steps or the same 
means ; but I trust I shall be able to show that, 
being necessary, it is not Utopian to aim at its 
gradual accomplishment, and that some tentative 
steps have already been taken in the right 
direction. 



PART m. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY — THE THREE BRANCHES OF THE 

SUBJECT. 

In proceeding now to discuss more fully the 
nature of that international reform which, as 
shown in the preceding chapters, in the onward 
course of civilisation is imperatively needed, the 
subject naturally divides itself into three branches. 

1st, with reference to the Law. 

2nd, with reference to its interpretation. 

3rd, with reference to its enforcement. 

It divides itself naturally into these three 
branches, because it is an essential difference in 
these three particulars which constitutes the real 
distinction between the uncivilised stat,e of society 
wherein Lynch Law prevails and the more civilised 
state of society in which it has been supplanted 
by a civil and judicial system. 

Thus Grotius quotes Thucydides to show that 
a civil power — a state — is a body which has its 
own laws^ tribunals^ and magistrates. 

A state of society wherein Lynch Law prevails 
to the full- extent is a state of society so un- 
organised, so uncivilised, as to possess no laws, 
tribunals, and magistrates — a state of society in 
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which each man's onm will, whether moral or 
depraved, is his only recognised law; his own 
judgment, whether sound or biassed, his only- 
recognised judge; his own arm, whether weak or 
powerful, his only weapon of redress. 

A civilised state is a society so fer organised 
as to possess established laws, judicial tribunals 
for their interpretation, and magistrates to enforce 
them. And the essential distinction between a 
system of Lynch Law and a civil and judicial 
system lies therefore in the point, whether the 
individual or the sodety declares, interprets, and 
enforces the laws whereby social intercourse is 
regulated. 
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CHAPTER II. 
International Law. 

I. THE NECESSITY FOR A MORE COMPLETE SYSTEM 
OP POSITIVE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

In an uncivilised state of society wherein Lynch 
Law prevails to the full extent — i.e. wherein no 
positive civil law exists — men take upon themselves 
to define what is right and lawful for themselves 
according to their own notions, instead of obejdng 
a uniform code of laws mutually recognised as 
equally binding upon all who are members of the 
same civil society. 

It has further been shown that in principle 
the case is not altered by the fiwit that, owing 
to the growth of civilisation, a uniform code of 
morality is accepted by each as binding upon his 
own conscience. From the fact that each is bound 
by his own conscience, it follows as a consequence 
that no man can be bound by that of any other 
man. Hence each man, when a common code of 
morality exists, no less than in its absence, takes 
upon himself to define what is right and lawful for 
himself instead of obeying a uniform code of laws 
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mutually recognised as equally binding upon him- 
self and his fellow-subjects. 

And this analogy holds good of international 
society. The fact that, to a large extent, nations 
have accepted the Grotian international code of 
morality as binding in foro conscientice upon 
civilised nations does not, in itself, change the 
essential character of international society. 

To the extent to which each nation still takes 
upon itself to define what is right and lawful to 
itself instead of obejring a uniform code of positive 
law, mutually recognised by civilised nations as 
binding upon themselves and their neighbours, to 
that extent International Ljnich Law is the only 
law in force between nations. 
To what extent is this the case ? 
With a few marked exceptions, such as the De- 
claration of Paris of 1856 and the declaration that 
the slave trade shall be piracy, the maxims which 
now regulate international relations are, in fact, far 
more analogous to rules of morality binding in foro 
conscientice than to the enactment of positive law. 

To make the very •most of it, they have only 
partially been converted, under the sanction of long 
international usage, into positive law. 

It is true that some principles have undoubtedly 
become established and generally recognised by 
almost invariable usage, but it is no less true that 
in other particulars, within certain limits, each 
nation holds its own views according to its OAvn 
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supposed interests, and a different view from its 
neighbours when their interests are supposed to 
be divergent. There is, in many cases, just as 
much difference of opinion and divergence of policy 
as there is apparent contrariety of interest. 

Now the position advanced is this : That while 
the absence of positive law was a tolerable and 
necessary evil while nations were passing through 
the seK-subsistent stage of national life and had 
very little mutual intercourse, it is becoming an 
intolerable and unnecessary evil now that nations 
are, one after another, passing out of the self- 
subsistent stage of national life into the most 
dependent one ; and now that the adoption of a 
free trade policy by one nation after another is 
more and more blending the interests of all nations 
in one, entangling the threads of their national 
prosperity into an international skein. 

The position advanced is this : That inevi- 
tably, in the present complicated state of inter- 
national society, the continued prevalence of Ljnich 
Law in this particular does not, and in the ftiture 
more and more will not and cannot^ work ; and 
that the international system requires, in order 
that it may work, the adoption by civilised nations 
of a just and uniform system of positive inter- 
national law. 

I do not say that necessarily an exhaustive 
code must be forthwith framed, to be taken at a 
gulp by all civilised nations — ^far from it ; but I do 
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say that one great and pressing branch of inter- 
national reform is, beyond all doubt, the gradual 
and persistent substitution, as time rolls on, 
of uniform and clearly defined and accepted 
positive international laws on one question after 
another, for the international maxims of the 
jurists. 

Nor wUl this position, I confidently trust, be 
disputed. It has been, I think, sufficiently shown 
to be strictly in accordance with the spirit and 
even the express declarations of Grotius and his 
more recent expounders. I will content myself 
with adding to their weighty authority the still 
more weighty authority of the modem solemn 
declaration of all the civilised powers of the world, 
without a single exception, to the general principle 
involved. 

The following is the preamble of the ' Declaration 
of Paris, respecting maritime law, signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, assembled 
in Congress at Paris, April 16, 1856 ' : 
It declares : 

' That maritime law in time of war has long 

been the subject of deplorable disputes. 
* That the uncertainty of the law in such a 

matter gives rise to differences of opinion, 

which may occasion serious difficulties and 

even conflicts, 
' That it is consequently advantageous to 
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establish a uniform doctiiue on so important 
a point.' 

The Declaration which follows this preamble 
(now adopted by forty-six civilised Powers) estab- 
lishes as between those Powers something like a 
uniform code of international law regarding the 
rights of neutrals, and is, therefore, a step precisely 
in the right direction. The Americans, indeed, 
refiised to concur in this Declaration, but Mr. 
Seward, in his correspondence in reference to its 
adoption, paid nevertheless a just tribute to the 
rightness and pureness of its object. 

'The Declaration of Paris is the joint act of 
forty-six great and enlightened Powers designing 
to alleviate the evils of maritime war, and promote 
the, first interest of humanity, which is peace.' 
{Seward^ September 7, 1861.) 

And Earl Russell stated that 'Her Majesty's 
Government, in concurring in this Declaration, 
wished to establish a doctrine for all time, with a 
view to lessen the horrors of war all over the 
globe. The instructions sent out to Lord Lyons 
prove' (he said) *the sincerity of their wish to 
give permanence and fixity of principles to this 
part of the Law of Nations.' {Russell^ August 28, 
1861.) 

The general principle expressed so forcibly in 
the above quotations, and applied by the Declara- 
tion of Paris to one portion of international law in 
particular, is precisely th^ principle urged in this 
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chapter, and it can hardly require further authority 
or argument to support, it. 



II. ARBITRATION NO PROPER SUBSTITUTE OF 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

But inasmuch as the proposal to submit inter- 
national disputes to arbitration has sometimes 
been represented as a kind of Morison's Pill to 
cure all international diseases, it may be well to 
point out clearly that arbitration (however good as 
a merely temporary and exceptional expedient, 
failing international law) is contrary to all sound 
political principles as a permanent substitute for 
/au7, and as such it mil not work. 

In the first place, it should never be forgotten 
that the great end of law is not to decide, but to 
prevent disputes; that for every dispute which 
British civil law, e.g., decides there are thousands 
of cases in which disputes are prevented jfrom 
arising by its certainty and clearness. But arbi- 
tration in itself is powerless to prevent disputes ; it 
only extends to the adjustment of disputes which 
have already arisen. 

Arbitration, therefore, as a system fails in fill- 
filling the main end in view. 

2ndly. In another, and scarcely less important 
particular, arbitration, fi-om its very nature, must 
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&il as a substitute for law. It is under just laws, 
well defined, and clearly recognised beforehand, 
and under these alone, that the intricate entangle- 
ments of interests can safely exist, without which 
the advantages of civilised life cannot be realised. 
In the absence of such laws men's relations to 
one another are necessarily kept more simple, and 
men «tain from entering mtot«nsactio.« which 
otherwise they would enter into daily without the 
least misgiving, and to mutual advantage. 

3rdly. Sublime as the theory of simple justice, 
dispensed by the untrammeled award of an honest 
and upright arbiter may be, in practice it would 
afford no guarantee of individual liberty. It 
would be open to all the objections which lie 
against the principle of legislating for a special 
case after its occurrence. It Jacks the guarantee of 
perfect impartiality which constitutes the very 
essence of laws fi*amed for 'all cases alike, without 
any reference either to any particular case which 
actually occurs, or to the particular parties to 
a dispute. Consequently, no one in his senses 
would bind himself beforehand to submit all 
questions of dispute in which he may become 
involved to the arbitration even of the best of 
his fi"iends. It would be to make another man's 
conscience, and not his own, the guide of his 
actions. 

And so, in international affairs, there are cases 
where the rights are so plain and the issue so 
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important that it would be folly to hazard the 
result of an arbitration. 

Thus Vattel, whilst strongly recommending a 
resort to arbitration before an appeal to the sword 
in doubtful cases which do not involve essential 
points, expressly distinguishes from them cases of 
dispute in which the ' essential rights ' or the 
' safety of the nation^ is involved {Vattel^ 278-9), 
and he brings forward the instance of the Swiss, 
who have had the precaution in their alliances to 
* agree beforehand on the manner in which their 
disputes were to be submitted to arbitration ' — ^a 
' wise precaution which has not a little contributed 
to maintain the Helvetic Republic in that flourish- 
ing state which secures her liberty and renders 
her respectable throughout Europe.' 'And yet 
ike Swiss ^ he continues, ' on occasions when their 
liberty was menaced refused to submit their dispute 
to arbitration: ( Vattel, 278-80.) 

Nor is it, moreover, in the least degree likely 
that nations will bind themselves to submit their 
disputes to arbitration. 

The Plenipotentiaries of the great nations of 
Europe, assembled in Congress at Paris, though 
they had unanimously and without scruple agreed 
to bind themselves, without appeal, by four clearly 
defined and inexorable laws regarding the rights 
of maritime powers in time of war ; with equal un- 
animity guarded their recommendation that States 
between which misunderstandings should arise. 
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should, before appealing to arms, have recourse to 
the good offices of a friendly power ^ with the decla- 
ration that it should not amount to an engagement 
to do so. 

The Earl of Clarendon proposed the resolution, 
as ^ calculated to afford to the maintenance of peace 
a chance of duration hereafter, vnthout prejudice^ 
however^ to the independence of Governments.^ Count 
Walewski supported the resolution, conceiving it 

* to be fully in accordance with the tendencies of 
our epoch,' while it ' would not in any way fetter 
the free action of Governments.'' 

Count Buol did not hesitate to concur in it, 

* though he could not make in the name of his 
Court an absolute engagement calculated to limit 
the independence of the Austrian Cabinet/ 

And the Plenipotentiaries did not hesitate to 
give it the ' most extended application^^ because 
' it could not in any case oppose limits to the 
liberty of judgment, of which no power can divest 
itself in questions affecting its dignity.' 

Such was the jealousy of the great powers of 
anything approaching to an engagement to resort 
to even so harmless a course as the mediation of a 
friendly power (for there was nothing said about 
arbitration at this Congress) before resorting to 
force. . 

What, then, would be the jealousy with which 
any scheme would be met for referring inter- 
national disputes to arbitration? 
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We may well conclude from the result of the 
Congress of Paris of 1856 that the whole range 
of international law may probably be reformed 
and fixed, by similar declarations to that upon 
maritime law, before nations are prepared to bind 
themselves to refer their disputes to arbitration. 

Hence we conceive that it cannot be too clearly 
kept in view, that good as arbitration may be, and 
doubtless is, in its proper sphere, as an exceptional 
resort failing international law, to rest upon it as 
a permanent substitute for law would be to build 
upon the sand. 

It is not needful here to dwell on the subject of 
* arbitration ' in its own proper sphere, and to urge 
its more frequent adoption in cases for the settle- 
ment of which it is adapted. All that it is need- 
ful to point out at this stage of the subject is, 
that arbitration cannot rightly be held out as a 
permanent substitute for a system of positive and 
well-defined law. 



III. THE LIMITS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW — 

NON-INTERVENTION. 

Although a sound system of positive interna- 
tional law may be regarded as essential to the 
common weal of nations, and as admitting of no 
such substitute as arbitration, in the present ccmi- 
plex state of international society, it is, on the 
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other hand, important to mark clearly the limits 
within which the range of positive law must itself 
be confined, and beyond which nations must be 
left to act according to their own judgment, without 
legal or other iut^rference. 

The range of international law, as well as of 
individual iuterference in the affairs of nations, is 
strictly limited by the doctrine of non-intervention. 

There is, perhaps, no more encouraging fact in 
modem international history than the steady ad- 
vance which has of late been made by nearly all 
political parties towards the adoption of this 
doctrine. 

There is, indeed, a false doctrine of non-interven- 
tion, based upon a selfish policy, which would stand 
by and see a weaker power oppressed by a stronger 
one without interference, because it is not the 
direct interest of the latter at the moment to 



I 
I 

' interfere. 



Without saying that a great power like England 
ought to consider it its business to turn knight- 
errant and undertake every job of police which wants 
doing on the seas, a selfish policy may safely be 
denounced as contrary to the laws of natural justice 
and international morality, which proclaim the 
equal rights of all nations, be they weak or strong. 

The true doctrine of non-intervention rests, not 
upon the want of direct interest on the part of 
other nations, but upon the right of international 
liberty on the part of the nation interfered with. 
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It rests upon the fact that no nation or compact 
of nations has by nature a right to interfere with 
the private affairs of any other^ unless such inter- 
ference be strictly needful to secure the common 
weal of nations. It is analogous to the law of 
civil liberty which denies that any individual or 
state has a right to meddle with the personal rights 
of the subject, except so far as is needful to secure 
the common weal. Were this doctrine of non-in- 
tervention clearly defined and thoroughly accepted 
by civilised nations, the province of international 
law would be wonderfully narrowed and brought 
into manageable compass. 

But, if this be the true doctrine of non-interven- 
tion, it is obvious that the same rules cannot be laid 
down as the limit of right intervention on the part 
of individual nations on the one hand, and of inter- 
national society by its laws on the other. 

A distinction must clearly be recognised in inter- 
national affairs analogous to that which exists 
between the limits of right intervention in the 
private affairs of individuals, on the part of indi- 
viduals, on the one hand, and of the State on the 
other hand. 

An individual has no right to trespass on his 
neighbour's property, but the State has a right to 
make roads and railroads over everyone's property 
whenever the common weal really requires it. 

And so an organised international society, if it 
existed, might probably rightly intervene by its 
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laws in some cases, when it would be injurious and 
wrong for an isolated nation to do so. 

And as the right of intervention is extended by 
the organisation of a civil or international society, 
so also are the corresponding obligations. 

It is not always the duty of an individual to 
redress a wrong done even to himself. But it is 
the duty of a civil society impartially to carry out 
its laws. And so also of nations "and international 
society. 

A nation is not bound to act the knight-errant, 
or even to enforce all its rightful claims against all 
other nations. But international positive law once 
clearly established as an international institution, 
it will become no less the duty of international than 
of civil society impartially and proiliptly to main- 
tain and carry out those laws, as far as the common 
weal of nations may require it. 

Hence the great importance of keeping all 
attempts at international legislation clearly within 
the just limits of the true doctrine of non-interven- 
tion, so that they may thoroughly enlist the moral 
support of the international community. 

For a law once enacted, which shall infringe 
unduly the lawful liberty of any nation, must shake 
the foundations of the whole international fabric. 
It must entail one of two alternative evils, and 
probably both. To carry it out would be to per- 
petrate a legal tjrranny. To neglect to put it in 
force wotild be to let down the dignity of the law. 

I 2 
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To attempt to carry it out, and to fail in the attempt, 
would be to be gored by both horns of the dilemma, 
and thus it would submit the international system 
to a double shock. 

And yet no one has been able to draw with 
logical exactness the practical limits to right in- 
tervention on the part of society through its laws, 
simple as is the theory of non-intervention ex- 
pressed in general terms. Probably the question 
no more admits of an universal solution in inter- 
national than in civil aifairs. At all events, it will 
not be expected that such a solution should be 
given in this Essay. 

I shall content myself, therefore, with having 
urged the expediency of erring, if at all, on the side 
of non-intervention, rather than running the risk 
of shaking the whole international fabric by 
attempts at unwise intervention. 



IV. THE ACTUAL CONSENT OF NATIONS REQUIRED 
TO MAKE INTERNATIONAL LAW BINDING. A 
MAJORITY OF NATIONS CANNOT ENACT LAWS 
WHICH SHALL BE UNIVERSALLY BINDING. 

While it may be impossible to give an universal 
solution to the question where in practice to draw 
the line of non-intervention, it is not only possible, 
but absolutely necessary to • put practical guards 
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upon unjust or undue intervention on the part of 
society in the affairs of individuals. 

The only guard, which in practice has proved it- 
self at all a successful one, is that of obtaining, as 
nearly as the circumstances of the case will admiti 
the consent of individuals to the laws which they 
are bound to obey. 

But the right of individuals not to be bound by 
laws to which they have not given their individual 
consent, is one of those rights which men have in 
practice always been compelled partially to give 
up in civil society. 

They do so on the sound principle that all 
human association, by law of nature, involves that 
each individual so associating shall give up so 
much of his individual liberty as is needful to 
secure the common end, to attain which the 
society is formed. 

The art of civil association consists in obtaining 
the maximum of common good at the minimum 
expense of individual rights, so that there may be 
no waste of the latter. 

In the case of a nation composed of several 
millions of people, each individual cannot possibly 
give his own actual consent to every one of the 
laws. And hence the exigencies of a civilised 
nation require the establishment of a sovereign 
power, capable of making and of enforcing its laws 
upon all its subjects. And the nearest equivalent 
to the actual concurrence of all in the acts of the 
sovereign power which political skill has been able 
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as yet to contrive, is that system of representation 
and delegation of rights and duties to a compara- 
tively very small number of men, which is as yet 
far from perfect either in its theory or practice. 

Under the civil institutions of the purest re- 
public, as well as of a constitutional monarchy, 
individual men necessarily so far give up their 
individual rights to the majority of their fellow- 
citizens that they become in fact, as well as in 
name, subjects obeying a superior power or govern- 
inent, which can and does constantly make laws 
affecting their rights without their individual con- 
sent to them having been directly obtained or even 
asked for. 

In civil society, therefore, even under the best 
representative system,— 

1. The actual consent of each is not obtained to 

the laws. 

2. The majority impose laws upon themselves 

and the minority also. 

Now, let it be observed how far the analogy 
between international and civil affairs holds in this 
respect, and where it breaks down. 

By law of nature nations equally with men are 
so constituted that they cannot associate together 
for a common good without curtailing to some 
extent their own individual hberty, and the art of 
international as of civil association consists there- 
fore in obtaining the maximum of common good 
at the minimum expense of individual liberty. 
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But the extent to which it is needful to infringe 
individual liberty to . attain the common good, 
must obviously differ greatly under differing cir- 
cumstances. And it would indeed be jumping to 
a wild conclusion were it assumed that the cir- 
cumstances of civil and international society are 
the same. They differ in the most material point. 

There are, perhaps, not fifty civilised states in the 
world, and practically not nearly so many ci^^- 
lised nations^ ^ for small states for international 
purposes either are confederated into one nation or 
follow the leadership of others. 

When the most civilised of these states associate 
together to establish such common positive laws 
as their common weal requires, it is obvious that 
the same necessity does not exist, as in the case of 
a state composed of milUons of subjects, either for 
that system of representation and delegation so 
essential in the latter, or for the existence of a 
concentrated sovereign power . without which no 
state could exist. 

Even in a populous state, each individual is in 
theory supposed to have given his consent to the 
laws through the machinery of representation and 
delegation alluded to. Much more, therefore, in 
the case of a few highly civilised nations, so far as 
the necessity for such machinei^y does not exist — 
so far as the circumstances of international society 
admit of the actual consent of each nation being 
given to its laws — so far the right of the society 
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to dispense with the actual consent of each nation 
must be absent also. 

And also as to the other point intimately con- 
nected with the question of individual consent to 
laws — the right of a majority to bind a minority — 
how far does it exist in international aifairs ? 

The right of a majority in a state to bind a 
minority, and the consequent curtailment of the 
liberties of the minority, rests chiefly upon the 
modern territorial sovereignty of nations, and the 
consequent necessity of the law having universal 
jurisdiction over all the inhabitants within a certain 
geographical area. 

This element is wholly absent in international 
society. Under present circumstances such a 
society would not rest upon a territorial basis at all 
— it would embrace, probably, the most civilised 
nations of the globe, without regard to their 
geographical position. And therefore there is no 
diflSiculty, or at least not the same difficulty, in 
leaving out dissentient nations, whether a minority 
or a majority, from the international society. There 
is no necessity, or at least not the same necessity, 
for curtailing the rights of dissentient nations so 
far as to bind them with positive laws enacted by 
a majority of nations against their will. 

Hence we arrive at the conclusion that positive 
international law is binding a^ such only on those 
nations whose actual assent has been given to its 
terms. As regards nations who have not given 
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their actual consent to any positive law^ it has no 
authority as such whatever. 

In support of a conclusion so essential to the 
right understanding of the subject hereafter to be 
dwelt upon, it may be well to adduce some autho- 
rity and precedent. 

The first illustration to which I shall refer is the 
prohibition of the slave trade. 

Piracy has for long, by universal usage among 
civilised nations, been considered as contrary to 
international law. But, until modern times, the 
slave trade was not looked upon as piracy. 

Perhaps there never was a case in which so 
nearly universal a change of feeling among nations 
has taken place as with reference to the slave trade. 
If the concerted action of all the greater powers 
and most of the lesser ones of Europe and America 
could establish a positive international law so as to 
make it binding upon all nations, including the 
very small minority who had not given their con- 
sent to it, the declaration of the slave trade to be 
piracy surely must have been the one. 

But what is the fact? Although by positive 
international law the slave trade has been declared 
to be piracy as between all nations who have, by 
treaty or their own laws, actually assented thereto, 
yet it is still clearly recognised that it is not jwe 
gentium piracy as regards nations who have not 
thus given their assent.* 

♦ This was clearly stated by Lord Stowell in the case of the 
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The only other case to which I shall allude in its 
further confirmation is that of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856. 

The forty-six civilised nations which alone are 
bound by the laws of maritime warfare contained 
in that Declaration all gave their individual and 
actual consent to its terms. 

Their associating for this purpose gave them no 
sovereign authority over the rest of the world. 
As between themselves they are bound, to the 
extent of its terms, by a mutually, recognised and 
uniform law ; but nations not parties to the 

Louis, * The slave trade had been carried on by all nations, 
including Great Britain, until a very recent period, and was still 
carried on by Spain and Portugal, and not yet absolutely pro- 
hibited by France. It was not, therefore, a criminal traffic by 
the consuetudinary law of nations, and every nation, independently 
of special compact^ retained a legal right to carry it on. No one 
nation had a right to force the way to the liberation of Africa by 
trampling on the independence of other States.' ( Wheaton, 168.) 

The Supreme Court of the United States adopted the same 
conclusion : — 

* No principle of general law was more universally acknow- 
ledged than the perfect equality of nations. Russia and Geneva 
have equal rights. It results from this equality, that no one can 
rightfully impose a rule on another. ... A right, then, which 
was vested in all by the consent of all could be divested only by 
consent, ... As no nation could prescribe a rule for others, no one 
could make a law of nations ; and this traffic remained [legally] 
lawful to those whose governments had not forbidden it.' 

In 1845 the same principle was again adhered to and con- 
firmed in the case of the Felicidade by the majority of the judges, 
whose decision Dr. Phillimore cites as showing that, notwith- 
standing the numerous treaties and conventions of civilised nations 
on the subject, * the English law does not yet hold slave-trading 
to be "^wre gentium " piracy.' — Phil. Int, Law, i. 333-4. 
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Declaration are in no way aflfe.cted by it — they are * 
acknowledged by the Declaration itself as bound 
only by such rules of international morality as 
were prevalent before its adoption. 

The care with which these points were guarded, 
both in the preliminary discussion and in the final 
Declaration, will be suflSiciently apparent to any one 
who may take the trouble to read the protocols of 
the conferences. 



V. OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

But, it may be asked. Does not the absence of a 
sovereign power to enact international laws, and 
the impossibility of their having a universal juris- 
diction within a given geographical area, prevent 
the existence of any positive international laws at 
all ? Are the rules agreed upon by the few con- 
senting nations, such as those relating to the slave 
trade and maritime rights, to be regarded as really 
positive international laws ? 

The answer is obvious. 

Were our only idea of law confined to that with 
which we are familiar in a modern state, it might 
possibly be doubtful. And by assuming a defini- 
tion of positive Law to fit this peculiar and restricted 
idea, no doubt international law may technically be 
excluded from the range of 'positive law' so 
defined. 

But we are pursuing a practical and not merely a 
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technical argument, and we have therefore to deal 
not with names but with things. 

As before hinted, the idea of territorial sove- 
reignty, as regards civil law, is of comparatively 
modern birth. Positive Law existed before its 
adoption, and therefore it cannot be an essential 
of positive law that it should have exclusive 
sovereignty within certain geographical limits. 

And in like manner the fact of civil law being a 
rule prescribed by a sovereign to a subject power is 
clearly only an accident arising out of the multi- 
tude of subjects over which ordinary civil law 
has force. It has nothing to do with the real 
essence of positive law that it should count its 
adherents by millions. Law^ in its essence, may 
prevail as fully over six nations as over sixty 
millions of men ; and the question of by what 
machinery it is enacted, whether by a system of 
representation and delegation, or by actual consent 
on the part of all who are bound by it, can have 
nothing to do with the question whether it is 
positive law or not. 

1 apprehend that positive law^ established by 
unanimous and actual consent of all over whom it 
has force, is positive law in its simplest and purest 
form^ and the most positive law which can exist, 
by whatever name it may technically be dis- 
tinguished from the more complex forms which 
law has assumed, as applied, under the idea of 
modem territorial sovereignty, to the internal 
regulations of sovereign states. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Interpretation of International Law. 

I. THE INTERPRETATION MUST BE JUDICIAL. 

We now enter upon the second branch of the 
enquiry, and proceed to examine what inter- 
national reform is needfiil with reference to the 
interpretation of international law. 

It will readily be admitted that the adoption of 
positive international laws by all civilised nations 
would by no means in itself suffice to put an end 
to the evils involved in the prevalence, to how- 
ever small an extent, of international Lynch Law. 
Doubtless the existence of clear and simple posi- 
tive laws mutually binding upon nations would 
(as it does between individuals) do more than 
anything else could do to prevent disputes. The 
clearer and simpler the law, the rarer must be the 
disputes. But yet disputes will arise, however 
simple and clear it may be; and how are such 
disputes to be settled ? 

In case of any dispute as to what is the law, 
how is the law to be interpreted ? 

The answer to this question involves the 
examination of the second great point in which 
civil law diflfers from Lynch Law. In the one case 
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each individual is left to put his own interpreta- 
tion even upon such rules and principles of mutual 
action as may chance to be generally recognised. 
In the other, the interpretation of the law is not 
left to the parties in dispute, but a judicial and 
authoritative decision of what is the law is pro- 
vided, which is binding not only upon the parties 
in dispute and in the particular quarrel, but upon 
the whole community and in all like cases. 

At present each nation is leffc to put its own 
interpretation even upon such portions of the laws 
of nations as have already been defined and 
adopted as binding international law. 

Should any of the nations parties to the Declara- 
tion of Paris diflfer in their interpretation of any 
one of its provisions, no international judicial 
arrangement exists whereby a decision of what is 
the law can be obtained which shall be binding 
upon all the nations parties to the Declaration. 

Each nation consults its o^vn law-officers and 
forms its own opinion as to what is the true inter- 
pretation of the law, and acts accordingly. In 
other words, it ' takes the interpretation of the 
law into its own hands' — it 'does itself justice.' 
Consequently in this, as in other particulars, the 
usages of what in its essence is international 
Lynch Law still survive between nations. 

It is submitted, therefore, that the second great 
branch of international reform must be the esta- 
blishment, not necessarily of any fixed judicial 
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tribunal, but . of some kind of really judicial 
international machinery for interpreting interna- 
tional law, for giving such an impartial and 
authoritative decision of what is the law as it 
should be no stain upon a nation's honour either 
to sue for or obey. 



II. ARBITRATION NO PROPER SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 

Here, again, we cannot but regret that the public 
mind has been partially drawn off from the true 
scent by the prominence which has been given in 
some quarters to the scheme of arbitration. 
What is really required is, not the decision of an 
umpire but the decision of a judge — not the 
decision of arbitrators, one chosen by each of the 
disputants, with a special view to the particular 
dispute, and therefore liable. to some extent to the 
suspicion of being more or less partial, but a 
decision, given under the authority of the whole 
society of nations, deciding what is law without 
reference to who may be the disputants ; — a deci- 
sion which shall be binding upon other nations in 
like cases as well as upon the disputants, and 
which must, to a large extent, be placed by that 
very fact beyond suspicion of favouring either 
party. What is required is, as has been already 
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pointed out, an authoritative judgment which shall 
settje the disputed point of law for all time, and for 
all nations over whom the law has force ; not 
merely a clumsy expedient whereby the single 
dispute in hand may be adjusted. What is re- 
quired is therefore not a court of arbitration, but 
something tantamount in principle to an inter- 
national judicial tribunaL 

I am glad to be able to quote upon this point 
the recently-published opinion of Mr. J. S. Mill in 
his ' Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment.' Speaking of the United States, he writes : 
' The tribunals which act as umpires between the 
Federal and State Governments naturally also 
decide all disputes between two States. . . . The 
usual remedies between nations, war and diplomacy, 
being precluded by the Federal Union, it is neces- 
sary that a judicial remedy should supply their 
place. The Supreme Court of the Federation 
dispenses international law, and is the first great 
example of what is now one of the most prominent 
wants of civilised society^ a real International Tri- 
hunaV {Representative Governmentj by J. S. Mill, 
1861, pp. 305, 6.) 

I have already quoted the authority of Wheaton 
on this subject, and referred the reader to a pas- 
sage in his work on International Law — a work 
which has deservedly been regarded as of great 
authority in international affairs — declaring his 
opinion that it is an ' imperfect ' state of interna- 
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tional society * which acknowledges no permanent 
authorised judicial expositor of its principles and 
rules/ (Wheaton^ p. 57.) 

I might refer the reader also to a note of Mr. 
Chitty, in his English edition of Vattel, for the 
expression of similar views. 

And I think I am not mistaken when I say, 
that the tide of intelligent feeling in this country 
has recently turned in favour of the view that a 
judicial system for the interpretation of inter- 
national law aflPbrds the only sound expositor of 
it in the settlement of international disputes, and 
as such sooner or later will ultimately be adopted 
by civilised nations. 

It seems to me, also, that while the current of 
feeling is stronger than ever in &vour of any 
peaceable settlement of a dispute rather than 
war, and consequently often in fevour of arbi- 
tration, as the best ready alternative in cases of 
urgent present necessity, it cannot be said that 
any scheme of general arbitration as a permanent 
substitute for a judicial system is any more in 
&vour than it was. 

A plank may be a godsend to the shipwrecked 
mariner, but he would not therefore trust himself 
to a plank as a permanent means of navigation. 
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III. THE FOBMS OF JUDICIAL INTERPBETATION 
DISTINQUISHED FBOM ITS ESSENCE. 

That judicial macldnery for interpreting inter- 
national law will, if the growth of civilisation be 
not unduly checked, ultimately be provided, there 
can be no manner of doubt, but that at first, 
or even eventually, aU the forms of a civil tribunal 
will be found applicable to international afiairs, is 
quite another thing; and it is therefore important 
clearly to distinguish, as we tried to do with re- 
spect to the Law itself, between the form and the 
essence of a judicial mode of interpretation. 

The essence of a judicial decision consists, as 
already hinted, in its being issued under the joiut 
authority of the whole community over whom the 
law has force, and therefore being binding upon all 
upon whom the law is binding, whether they be 
parties to the particular dispute or not. 

In the case of an ordinary judicial tribunal in a 
State, the power to give a universally binding 
decision is delegated to a judge, and in him is 
concentrated, as it were, the judicial authority of 
the State. 

Individuals have no direct voice either in the 
appointment of the judge or in the judicial deci- 
sion. They delegate to the Government the power 
to appoint a judge, and the Government delegates 
to the judge the power to interpret the law. Thus 
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it is by a double delegation that a judicial deci- 
sion is obtained which is universally binding upon 
the community. 

But the end attained through the form of this 
double delegation is in its essence what would be 
attained if all could individually have given their 
consent to the judicial decision, and have bound 
themselves to abide by its terms. 

Whether, and to what extent, there is the room 
or the need amongst the comparatively few civi- 
lised nations for the early adoption of that system 
of delegation of rights and duties which becomes 
an absolute necessity when a nation, composed of 
millions of citizens, has to act as one organised 
civil society ; or whether, and to what extent at 
first, nations may be able to attain the required 
end by united and concerted action, it is not needful 
here to determine ; for questions like these have 
mostly to wait for that gradual practical solution 
which so often converts the seemingly impossible 
into the fait accompli. 

Nevertheless, in the meantime, it may be well 
earnestly to point to the fact that we have seen of 
late, in the concerted and united action of nations, 
an approach in an isolated instance to the result 
we wish to see universally attained. 

In the recent affair of the Trent^ we have seen 
symptoms of an approach towards the practical 
attainment of a judicial decision of an. inter- 
national dispute. The opinion of all the Great 
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Powers of Europe, however infonnally yet so 
promptly given, in a tone so earnest that it proved 
how all nations felt alike concerned in the main- 
tenance of international law, was an approach in 
many respects to something like the verdict of a 
jury or the solemn judicial decision of judges, 
deUvered one by one from the bench of a great 
international Court of Appeal. And the prompt 
submission to this unanimous judgment of civilised 
nations, on the part of America, more resembled 
a dignified obedience to a recognised judicial 
authority than a giving up of the point in dis- 
pute to an armed opponent. 

I may be allowed, perhaps, also to point out 
another approach towards the attainment of a 
judicial mode of interpretation. 

I allude to the reference of questions arising 
under special treaties to what are ^called ' mixed 
courts,' i.e. courts composed of judges appointed by 
both parties to a treaty instead of only by one. 
The mixed courts established under the recent 
treaty with the United States relating to the slave 
trade may be taken as an instance. This is one 
step at least out of the usages of Lynch Law 
towards a judicial system. The nations jointly 
undertake the interpretation of the law agreed 
upon between them, instead of each taking it into 
its own hands and doing itself or its own subjects 
justice. 
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IV. JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION LIMITED TO EXIST- 
ING POSITIVE LAW. 

The question may perhaps be asked, with refer- 
ence to the present American war, How could a 
judicial tribunal, if such had existed, have decided 
the dispute between the Federal and Confederate 
States ? 

The answer is that a judicial tribunal, having no 
legislative power, cannot possibly do more than 
interpret already existing and recognised law. If, 
as at the present moment, there be no recognised 
international law deciding the rights involved in a 
great rebellion or revolution like this, a judicial 
tribunal, if such had existed, would have had no 
jurisdiction in the case whatever. But the fact 
that cases may occur over which, even though a 
judicial tribunal should exist, it would have no 
jurisdiction, does not arise from any defect in 
the judicial theory itself. The defect lies in the 
absence of positive international laws universally 
recognised : the very defect which we have already 
pointed out as a relic of Lynch Law. 

But while some uniform principles of inter- 
national law are already formally recognised by 
forty- six at least of the civilised powers — we allude 
of course to the Declaration of Paris regarding the 
rights of neutrals — there exists as yet no organised 
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judicial machinery for interpreting the laws so 
recognised. And what is here urged is, that this 
is a defect in the international system which ought 
to be supplied. 

The moment there is as much as a fragment of 
established law requiring interpretation, the pos- 
sibility and the need of a judicial interpretation 
arises. Were the forty-six nations, parties to the 
Declaration of Paris, to provide by treaty a judicial 
mode of interpreting its terms, there would then 
be the germ of a judicial system, co-extensive with 
the germ of a uniform code of law; and the 
jurisdiction of the one would then naturally expand 
with the area covered by the other. 

When forty-six civilised powers again met to 
make further declarations of what, as between 
themselves, should be considered as binding in- 
ternational law in other particulars, they would 
naturally refer the interpretation of the new 
claims to the same judicial decision; and thus little 
by little, as one point after another of international 
law was established by mutual treaty, so little 
by little would the judicial system also cover a 
larger and larger area. The number of cases of 
dispute arising beyond jurisdiction would grow 
gradually more and more rare, until at length, in 
the course of civilisation, the international legal 
and judicial system would as fairly and completely 
meet and amicably settle the bulk of international 
disputes, as do already Civil Law and Civil Courts 
of Justice the private disputes of citizens. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Enforcement of Intematmud Law, 

I. THE ULTIBIATB SANCTION OF INTBBNATIONAL 

LAW IS PHYSICAL FORCE. 

A SYSTEM of civil law is imperfect, and must fall 
to the ground, unless it be supported by adequate 
sanctions; unless it be backed by a sufficient 
power to secure obedience to it. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the es' 
tablishment of civil law puts an end to the regime 
of physical force. 

The ultimate appeal of civil laws, as also of 
Lynch Law, is to physical force. The change 
from Lynch Law to civil law is a change in the 
possession of the sword ; from being worn by the 
angry disputants, it becomes worn by the law. 

Li a state of Lynch Law each individual wears 
his own sword and thereby settles his own dispute, 
whether in the right or in the wrong. By the 
establishment of civil law, each individual is 
bound to keep the peace ; he resigns to the State 
the right and the duty of enforcing the law. 
Instead of attempting to enforce it himself, he 
calls upon the concentrated power of the State 
'to enforce it in his behalf. 
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Now a very little consideration will show that in 
the present practice of nations, so far as it relates 
to this particular also, Lynch Law prevails. 

The breach of international law, in by far the 
majority of instances, is at this moment a casus belli 
to the injured nation only. It is left to the injured 
nation to enforce the law, or allow the breach of it 
to pass unpunished. The injured nation has no 
recognised right to call upon any other to aid it 
in enforcing the law. In fact, precisely as under 
Lynch Law each individual wears his own sword 
and settles thereby his own dispute, whether in the 
right or in the wrong, so at this moment each 
nation maintains its own army, and therewith 
settles its own disputes, whether in the right or in 
the wrong. 

How is it possible to deny that the interests of 
civilisation forbid the continuance of Lynch Law 
in this respect just as fiilly and clearly as they 
forbid its continuance between individuals ? Lynch 
Law leads to the same results between nations as 
between individuals. It means might instead of 
right in the one case just as much as in the other. 
In both cases it clearly does not work for the sword 
to remain in the hands of the disputants. If at aU 
defensible, such a state of things is defensible only 
as a temporary expedient until something like 
judicial machinery be established. When a system 
of judicial law has been established in the place of 
Lynch Law, the interests of advancing civilisation, 
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in the name alike of the laws of nature and of 
Christianity, will surely demand that the sword 
should be under the direction and control, not of 
the disputing powers, but of the law which is to 
settle their dispute. 

The onus of enforcing the law should rest, not 
upon the injured nation only, but upon the com- 
munity of nations. 



n. HOW INTERNATIONAL FOBCE OUGHT TO BE 

APPLIED. 

If physical force be the ultimate sanction of 
international law, how is that sanction to be 
applied ? 

Again we are met by the obvious suggestion 
that it does not at all foUow that because, ia a state 
composed of millions of citizens, a system of 
delegation and concentratioii of power into a police 
force is an absolute necessity, the same system of 
delegation and concentration is needfiil to attain a 
similar end in the case of a score or two of civilised 
nations. 

There may not in the latter case be either the 
room or the need for it. 

The essence of a civil power may more readily 
be attained by united and concerted action be- 
tween nations. The essence of the thing lies in 

its being the recognised duty of all the nations 
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severally to submit to the law, and in its being the 
recognised duty of all the nations jointly to enforce 
it upon any delinquent. 

If forty-six civilised powers are to unite, a^ they 
have done and we hope they may do again and 
again, and bind themselves to observe a uniform 
code of law, and if they go farther, as eventually 
we trust they may do, and bind themselves 
mutually to adhere to a judicial interpretation of 
that law in case of any dispute as to its terms, can 
they, after that, allow a nation party to such a 
solemn and bindmg arrangement to break that 
law and refuse to obey that judicial decision 
with impunity? Can they any longer leave the 
enforcement of such a treaty upon, it may be, 
a stronger power, to the weaker power who may 
happen to be the one directly injured by the 
crime? 

Are not at this moment all the nations parties 
to the Declaration of Paris injured by the breach 
of it by any one of them ? Have not all of them 
the right to combine to enforce that law which 
any delinquent nation has bound itself by solemn 
treaty with them strictly to observe ? Is not, in 
fact, the breach of that Declaration by any nation 
a casus belli to all the forty-five other nations as a 
community, in spite of assertions in some quarters 
to the contrary? 

And if it be so, and if the number of such 
Declarations comes in the future to be multiplied, 
will not nations be compelled, for very convenience. 
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to organise some plan of enforcing their provisions 
less injurious to themselves and their commerce, 
and less wasteful of human life, than present modes 
of warfare ? 

While, however, the creation, whether by com- 
bination or delegation, of an international force 
for the enforcement of international law may 
seem as needful as that of a dvU power for the 
enforcement of civil law, yet it must in Mmess 
be admitted that all the evils of war would not 
be averted at once by its creation. The manage- 
ment of an international police force, however 
constituted, would doubtless be liable to precisely 

police force is liable in times of riot and rebellion. 
Human blood would occasionally still be shed and 
human passions roused, and the international 
system would be liable to revolutions and tempo- 
rary subversion, such as civil powers have had 
again and again to contend with. There is no 
royal road to perfection in international any more 
than in civil affairs. Yet still at the same time, 
fully admitting the difficulties, there are three 
points in which the analogy of the history of civil 
law appears to warrant the belief that they would 
not in the long run prove insurmountable. 

The first point is, that as in the case of civil law 
the concentration of the physical force in the 
hands of the civil power has in most nations 
gradually led to the general disarmament of indi- 
viduals, so, in the case of international law, the 
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knowledge on the part of nations that the law 
would be backed by the combined forces of all 
nations against any delinquent, would lead to a 
gradually increasing reliance on the protection of in- 
ternational law, and a gradually decreasing reliance 
merely on their own military establishments. 

These latter would gradually become less and 
less needed, and, ceasing to be a necessity, they 
would soon cease to be maintained on their present 
gigantic scale ; a mutual reduction in armaments 
would become obvious and natural, and at the 
same time reasonable ; and possibly in the course 
of time mutual disarmament might even result. 

The second point is, that as in the history of 
civil law it has been found in practice to be the 
case, so in the history of international law* there is 
every reason to expect that as civilisation advances 
the number of cases in which nations would refuse 
to obey a judicial decision, to obey which they had 
bound themselves by solemn treaty, and in which the 
last resort of physical force really would have to 
be resorted to, would become more and more rare. 

The third point is, that in the few cases which 
might arise in which resort was necessary to 
physical foi^ce to enforce international law, it 
would come to be applied, as to a large extent it 
has come to be applied in the case of civil law, 
more and more wisely and justly as civilisation 
advances, until ultimately it might be applied, 
when needful, in a way which would be felt to in- 
volve no waste of human blood or human rights. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING ARGUMENT. 

It now remains to sum up the practical conclusions 
arrived at in the foregoing pages. 

1. The interdependence of nations, and their 
association in international society, was shown to 
be the result, not merely of human contrivance, 
but of certain laws of nature. 

2. The answer to the question, how &r any 
nation can remain in a self-subsistent state, or how 
far it must become dependent upon international 
intercourse, was shown to rest, not merely upon 
the intention of its rulers, but mainly upon its own 
economic condition, inherited from its past history. 

3. The economic history and condition of the na- 
tions most dependent upon international commerce 
was carefiilly reviewed, and the conclusion arrived 
at that their dependence on foreign trade was 
likely, not only to continue, but also to increase. 

4. The tendency of those nations not yet 
belonging to the most dependent class was shown 
to be inevitably towards a greater and greater 
dependence on international trade. 

5. The case of young nations, and partially 
civilised nations, was also alluded to, and it was 
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remarked that, although international intercourse be 
not so much a necessity to them as to older nations, 
it is necessary to the enjoyment of their peculiar 
wealth ; while the dependence of the older nations 
upon them is increasing every year. 

6. The result of this graduaUy increasing inter- 
dependence of civilised nations was shown to be 
twofold : 

1st. Modem modes of warfere are becoming 
more and more injurious to neutrals. 

2nd. They are at the same time becoming less 
and less effective in the hands of belli- 
gerents. 

7. The reform of these modes of warfere, so as 
to make them less injurious to neutrals, was shown 
to be inevitable. But at the same time their 
reform was shown to involve their becoming even 
still less effective than they are. 

8. Hence the conclusion was arrived at, that a 
more radical reform was needful than that of the 
mere modes of warfare. 

9. The radical defect in the international system 
was traced to the subsistence of what is, in feet, the 
rSgime of international Lynch Law in a state of 
international society, to meet the needs of which 
it is wholly inadequate. 

10. In accordance with the authority of the 
great international jurists, the only radical cure 
for this radical defect was shown to be the sub- 
stitution of a system of positive international law. 
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IL Any system of positive law was shown to 
involve three points — 

1. Its enactment. 

2. Its interpretation. 

3. Its enforcement. 

And it was shown that the essential distinction 
between positive law and Lynch Law consisted in 
the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of 
the law being the joint act of the community of 
nations, rather than being left for each individual 
nation to do it for itself. 

12. The enactment of positive international laws 
was shown to require the actual consent of all 
nations to be bound by them. And the Declara- 
tion of Paris was alluded to as in its preamble 
asserting the necessity for positive international 
laws, and as in itself a practical precedent of the 
mode of enacting them. 

13. It was shown, with reference to the inter- 
pretation of international law, that it must be 
judicial — i.e. that it must be given under the joint 
authority of all parties to the law. From this it 
was shown to result that such judicial interpreta- 
tion must be strictly confined to what may have 
been already constituted positive international law ; 
while that, with reference to such positive law 
already enacted, as e.g. the Declaration of Paris, 
the parties to its enactment are even now in 
reality committed to its joint or judicial interpre- 
tation in some way or other, though no machinery 
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has been yet organised for carrying out the object 
in practice. 

14. With reference to the enforcement of posi- 
tive international law, it was shown that, after its 
enactment by the joint act of several nations, it 
ought to be jointly enforced, and that, although no 
joint method of enforcing it has been organised, if 
one nation, party to the Declaration of Paris, e.g.^ 
were to refuse compliance with its provisions, the 
remaining parties to it stand committed to its joint 
enforcement in some way or other. 

And now in conclusion, in thus looking at these 
international problems as one whole — tracing back 
through the links of cause and eflFect the onward 
course of civilisation, marking how, under the laws 
of political economy, one thing has led to another, 
how the past has led to the present and the pre- 
sent is leading to an inevitable future,— who can 
fail to be impressed with the irresistibility of the 
current which seems to be bearing us onward ? 
If the laws which are fixed in the constitution of 
things, and which regulate the civil and political 
relations of mankind, be as irreversible by man as 
are the laws of physical science ; if human will, 
whether of kings or parliaments, be as powerless 
to reverse the laws of political economy as the law 
of gravitation; and if, under the operation of 
those laws, the onward course of civilisation has 
compelled nations, and especially England, to adopt 
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the commercial policy to which they are bo fully 
committed, — ^if such a policy is really inconsistent 
with the continuance of Lynch Law between nations, 
and requires as its corollary the substitution of a 
legal and judicial system, then, so far from such 
a result appearing Utopian, it must, in view of 
the irresistible march of civilisation, eventually 
certainly come. Its accomplishment can only be a 
question of time. 

What, then, is the practical duty of statesmen ? 
It must be this : — . 

It behoves the statesmen of civilised nations, 
and especially of England, in all their attempts to 
rectify international relations, not only to keep 
steadily in view the ultimate attainment of a legal 
and judicial substitute for International Lynch 
Law, but also by every means in their power to 
make tentative approaches towards it. They can- 
not undo the economic history of the past. They 
cannot reverse the tendency to the increasing 
interdependence of nations which is the result of 
their present economic condition. They cannot 
bend the inexorable laws of nature to make them 
fit an international system which belongs to the 
past. Their business is to reform the International 
system, and to make it meet the needs of ad- 
vancing international civilisation. 
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POSTSCRIPT 



OK THB RELATION OP THE REFORM ADVOCATED IN THE FORE- 
GOING ESSAY TO THE LATE MR. COBDEN's POLICY OF NON- 
INTERVENTION. 



It may be well to add a few words to point out 
the relation which the policy advocated in the 
foregoing Essay bears to that policy of non-inter- 
vention which was advocated with so much force 
by the late Mr. Cobden. 

I believe that the two policies are not antago- 
nistic, but that each is, in fact, strictly speaking, 
the complement of the other. 

No one urged more strongly than did Mr. 
Cobden the fact that we are rapidly passing into 
a stage of civilisation in which the well-being of 
the people of all nations requires that the great 
economic principle of division and co-operation of 
labour should be fully applied, not within the 
limits of each nation only, but also to the whole 
world. So far as regards the interchange of pro- 
ducts and manufactures, he held that there should 
be no international barriers. This is what he 
meant by ' free trade.' , 

Mr. Cobden went further, and laid down the 

L 2 
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principle that a policy of free trade, if consistently 
carried out, involves the freedom of commerce from 
the risks of war. And he urged that the rights of 
belligerent nations under international law should 
be curtailed, so as to secure that commerce should 
be as far as possible unmolested by their exercise. 

* 

(Mr. Cobden's Speeches, II. p. 299.) 

He urged that the scope of the rules of inter- 
national law laid down by the Treaty of Paris of 
1856 should be so widened as to secure this 
object. 

Nor did Mr. Cobden shrink from the conse- 
quence, that any breach of such a law by a 
nation would necessitate the intervention of the 
community of nations in its support. On the 
contrary, he relied upon the &ct that a nation 
breaking the law would be bringing down upon 
itself the united power of the whole community 
of nations, as giving so serious a sanction to inter- 
national law that in practice it would not be likely 
to be broken :— 

We have this guarantee, that the international rules I am 
now advocating will be respected : they are not contemplated 
to be merely an article in a treaty between any two powers, 
but to be fundamental laws regulating the intercourse of na- 
tions, and having the assent of the majority of, if not all, 
the maritime powers in the world. . . The nation which 
has been a party to a general system of International Law 
becomes an outlaw to all nations if it breaks its engage- 
ment towards any one. . . I don't rely on the honour of 
the individual nation . . . for observing the law : I rely 
upon its being her interest to keep it, because if she were 
at war with us, and were to break the law, she would not 
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break it as against as alone, bat as against the whole world. 
(Cohden's Speeches^ 11. p. 800.) 

The reform advocated in this Essay is, therefore, 
a reform which, in measure at least, Mr. Cobden 
himself recognised as necessary, and as in fall har- 
mony with his policy of non-intervention. 

On the other hand, the policy of non-intervention 
is the necessary complement of the policy here 
advocated. As stated in this Essay, the principle 
of non-intervention rests upon the right of each 
nation not to be interfered with in its own free 
action, except so far as is needful to secure the 
common weal of nations. In so far, therefore, as 
the common weal of nations is placed, by the 
adoption of a system of positive International Law, 
under the protection of the community of nations, 
a limit is at once put to the right and necessity of 
individual intervention, and the excuse for it taken 
away. 

To take a practical case : — Had the war between 
France and Germany arisen out of a direct breach 
by one of the two nations of some point of inter- 
national law clearly settled by some such treaty 
as the Treaty of Paris of 1856, the nations, parties 
to such treaty, would, according to the principles 
urged in this essay, have been placed under the 
direct ohligSitioTi jointly to intervene in some way 
or other to prevent the breach of International 
Law. There would be then no such excuse for 
individual intervention as there might be were the 
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clearly recognised International Law, which was 
broken, not clearly recognised to be under the joint 
protection of the community of nations. 

There was indeed, in the case which has occur- 
red, no solid ground, according to the principles 
urged in this essay, for the joint intervention of 
other nations. And why ? Because there was 
no clearly defined and recognised International 
Law existing, the breach of which was the cause 
of the war. 

Much less was there any solid ground for indi- 
vidual intervention. Under existing International 
Law the war between France and Germany was 
merely a private quarrel between two nations ; 
and, therefore, for England to have interfered by 
armed intervention, would have been intervention 
without legal warrant in the private afiairs of two 
nations, and so would have been clearly a breach 
of the principle of non-intervention laid down in 
this essay. It would have been, in fact, a rash 
assumption by England in Europe of the position 
assumed by Judge Lynch in Virginia, when he 
took the law into his own hands and set the repre- 
sentative example of Lynch Law. 

Such a pdlicy would not have been, in my 
opinion, a wise policy for England to have pur- 
sued. There seems to me to be nobler work for 
her to do among the nations than this would have 
been. 

Let England throw the weight of her influence 
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into the work of simplifying and obtaining the 
consent of the civilised nations to just international 
laws. Let her at the same time pursue strictly 
the policy of non-intervention in the affairs of other 
nations so earnestly urged by Mr. Cobden. Let 
her acquire, by firm and consistent adherence to 
these principles, the confidence of other nations in 
her absolute international integrity. Let her at 
the same time set an example of earnest deter- 
mination to grapple with her own internal evils, to 
raise the character of her people, and to secure to 
them the full inheritance of fi^eedom. Thus to set 
an example of a free nation desiring and respecting 
the fi'eedom of other nations, will do more to ex- 
tend the influence of England than any policy of 
intervention or international knight-errantry could 
possibly do. 

F. S. 

1871. 
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Philosophy, and of the principal PMloso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Third Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

Inaugural Address delivered to the 

University of St Andrews. By John 
Stuart Mill. 8vo. 6s. Crown 8vo. Is. 



NEW WORKS p 



Analysis of the Phenomena of 

the Human Mind. B; Jakes Mill. A 
New Edition, with Noted, lUusCialive aod 
Critical, by Ai^xasoer Bain, Andrew 
FiNDiATER, and Gkorok Gbote. Edited, 
with additional Not«g, by Joim Stl'art 
Uit-L. 2 rola. Sro. price 2St. 

The Elements of Folitdoal Soo- 

iiomy. By IlEsny DuNNcro Macleod, 
M.A. Banister-at-Law. 8ra. 16«. 
A Diotlonary of Folltioal Soonomj i 
Bii^apbioal, Bibliograpliieal, Historical, 
and Practical. By the ume Authot. Vol. 
I. royal 8vo. SOi. 

Lord Bacon's Works. ooUeotod 

and edited by R. L. Ellis, M.A. J. Sped- 
oisa, M.A. and D. D. Heath. Nev 

and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. price 
£3 13.. 6d. 

A System of IiOgio, HatiooinatiTe 

and Inductive. By Joii-i Stvart Mill. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 2ai. 

Analysis of Ur. Kill's System of 

Logic By W. Stehbiso, M.A. New 
Edition. 12mo. 3i. 6d. 

The Institutes of Justinian ; vich 

English Intiodnction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sasdabs, UJl.. Banister- 
at-Lan. New Edition. Svo. ISi. 

The Ethics of Aristotle; with EBB&yB 
and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart M.A. 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and com- 
pleted. 3 vols. 8yo. price 2St. 

The ITicomaoheau Ethics of Aria- 

lotle. Newly translated into Eaglish. By 
R. WiLLiAiia, B.A. Fellow and late Lec- 
turer Merlon College, Oiford. 8vo. 12). 

Bsoon's Essays, with Annotations. 

By B. WnATEi.Y, D.D, hile Archbisbop of 
Dublin, Siith Edition. 8vo. 10*. 64 

Elements of Iio^c. By R. Whatelt, 
DJ). late Arcbtnshop of Dublin. New 
Edition. Sro. tOi, 6d. crown 8va 45. Sd. 



Englisli BTilollTineB. ByE.jA)iBWnATBJ.T. 

Edited by Archbishop Whatelt. filli 

Edition. Pep. St. 
An Outline of the Neoessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Thousok, D.D.AichbiabopofToi'k. Ninth 
Thousand. Crown Svo. 5». Gi 



The Election of BepresentatiTes, 

Parlismentaiy and Municipal; a Treatiso. 
ByTin»iA9HAHK,Barrister-at-Law. Thiid 
Edition, nith Additions. Crown Svo. 9$. 

Speeohes of the B^ht Hon. Lord 

Macaul AT, corrected by Himself. People's 
Edition, crown Svo. 3s. Bd. 

Iiord Maoaulsy's Speeches on 

Failiunentory Reform in 1831 and 1S32. 
IGmo. price Oke Bhillino. 

Wslker's Fronouncing Diction- - 

ary of the EngUsh Language. TboroogUy 
■ Editions, by B. H. Smabt. 8vo. 



12«. It 



a. 6>. 



A Dictionary of the 

Language. By R. G. Latham 

F.R.S. Founded on the Dictio: 
Johnson, as edited by the Bet 
with numerous Emendations ai 
i vols. 4to. price £7, 

Thesanrus of English 'n 

phrases, classified and arrauf 
facilitate the expiesslon of Ide 
in Literary Composition. By 1 
M.D. New Edition. Crown i 

The Debater ; a Series 

Debates, Ootlinesof Debates, a 
for Discnsaion. By F. Rovrro 

Lectures on the Scienc 

guage, delivered at the Roya 
By Max MiJLLGR, M.A. 
Member of the French Instit 
Svo. price 30i. 

Chapters on Language. 
Farrar, M.A. F.K.3. late Fe 
Coll. Cambridge. Crown Svo. 



Southey's Doctor, comi 

Volume, edited by the Rev. J. 
B.D. Square cronn Svo. 12i. 



ByK 



Ka 
[. Genait, Svo. 18). or ai 
General Reader, 12i. Vol. II. 
or adapted for (he General 
Vol HI. Ltvilku,, Part L 15 
for the General Reader, 8i. 

A Hebrew Qr&mmai, witl 
By the same. Part I. Oirf/ni 
ciia, Svo. 12). 6A Ket, B(. 
ceplhnat Forma mtd Conttntc 



NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS and CO. 



Manual of English Idterature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6<f. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Third Edition, revised. 2 
Tols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 4.2s. 

White's College Iiatin-English Diction- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged from the 
Parent Work for the use of University 
Students. Medium Svo. pp. 1,048, price 18«. 

TCThite's Junior Student's Complete 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
Revised Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, 
price 12«. 
Separately /English-Latin, bs. 6d. 
^ \ Latin-English, Is. 6d. 

An English-Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
New Edition. 4to. 21«. 



Mr. Yonge's New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). Square 12mo. 8«. Qd. 



The Mastery of Languages; or, 

the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. By Thoaias Prendergast, 
late of the Civil Service at Madras. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Ss. 



A Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. LiDDELL, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Soott, D.D. Dean 
of Rochester. Sixth Edition, Crown 4to. 
price 36«. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and 
Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. Twelfth 
Edition. Square 12mo. Is. Qd. 

A Practical Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages. By Pro- 
fessor L^on Contanseau, many years 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. New Edition, caiefully 
revised. Post 8vo. 10a. Qd. 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, 

French and English, abridged from the 
Practical Dictionary, by the Author. New 
Edition. 18mo. price Bs. 6d. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfey. 8vo. 62s. Qd. 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A. and Dr. Carl Martin 
Friedlander. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

Staff College Essays- By Lieutenant 
Evelyn Baring, Royal Artillery. Svo. 
with Two Maps, 8s. 6c?. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 



The Essays and Contributions of 

A. K. H. B. Author of ' The Recreations of 
a Country Parson.* Uniform Editions : — 

Beoreations of a Country Farson. 
First and Second Series, ds. 6<f. each. 

Tlie Commonplaoe Philosopher in 
Town and Country. Crown 8vo. 3». Qd. 

Iioisure Hours in Town ; Essays Oonsola- 
tory,^sthetica], Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
Crown 8vo. 3a. 6c?. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6c?. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. First and Second Series, crown 
8vo. 3a. 6c?. each. 



Critical Essays of a Country Farson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Fraser's 
Magazine. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Farish. 
Church of a Scottish University City. 
Crown 8vo. 3a. 6rf. 

ILessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of various Cities and Men. 
Crown 8vo. 3a. 6c?. 

Counsel and Comfort Spoken from a 
City Pulpit. Crown Svo. 3a. 6d 

Changed Aspects of ITnchanged 
Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. 
Crown 8vo. 3a. 6c?. 

Fresent-Day Thoughts; Memorials of 
St. Andrews Sundays. Crown 8vo. 8a. 6c?. 



NEW WOBKS PUBLISHED by LOXGMAKS asd CO. 



Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

Bv Jamss Anthony Froude, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 12^. 

Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneous 

Writings : — 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21». 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4a. 6c/. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works; including his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

The ITTit and W^tsdom of the Bev. 

Sydney Smith : a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. Crown 8vo. 3». 6d. 

The Silver Store. Collected from 
Mediaeval Christian and Jewish Mines. By 
the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 3«. Qd. 

Traces of History in the Names 

of Places ; with a Vocabulary of the Roots 
out of which Names of Places in England 
and Wales are formed. By Flavell 
Edmunds. Crown 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. By Henry Rogers. 
Twelfth Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Defence of the Scllpse of Faith, by its 
Author, Third Edition. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 

Selections firoza the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

Families of Speech, Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
M.A. F.R.S. Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, 5«. 6rf. 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 
By Max Muller, M.A. &c. Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 8 vols. 
8vo. £2. 

Word GrOSSip ; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Words and their Peculiarities. 
By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. Fcp. 
8vo. 5». 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. MoBELL, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12*. 

Elements of Fsychologry, containing the 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 



The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By Jasi es Hutchison Stir- 
lino. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

Sir 'William Hamilton; being the FhiIo> 
sophy of Perception : an Analysis. By the 
same Author. 8vo. 5«. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
8vo. 15«. 

The Smotions and the "WiU, by the 

same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 15«. 

On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9s. 

Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6c?. 

Strong and Free; or, First Steps 

towards Social Science. By the Author of 
* My Life and What shall I do with it?^ 
«vo. 10*. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Charles Bray. 
Second Edition. 8vo. ds. 

The Education of the Feelings and 
Aflfections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 5». 

Time and Space; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shad worth H. Hodgson. 
(This work covers the whole ground of 
Speculative Philosophy.) 8vo. price 16s. 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical In- 
quiry. By the same Author. (This work, 
in conjunction with the foregoing, completes 
a system of Philosophy.) 2 vols. 8to. 
price 24s. 

A Treatise on Human Nature; 

being an Attempt to Introduce the Expe- 
rimental Method of Reasoning into Moral 
Subjects. By David Hume. Edited, with 
Notes, &c. by T. H. Green, Fellow, and 
T. H. Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. [/n the press. 

Essays Moral, Political, and Li- 
terary. By David Hume. By the same 
Editors. [/» the press. 

*,* The above will form a new edition of 
David Hume's Philosophical Works, com- 
plete in Four Volumes, but to be had in Two 
separate Sections as announced. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS and CO. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ ^c. 



Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Hkrschkl, Bart. M.A. New 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo.l8#. 

Other Worlds tlian Ours; the 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged; with 14 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6c?. 

The Sun ; Buler, Light, Fire, and 

Life of the Planetary System. By the same 
Author. With 10 Plates (7 coloured) and 
107 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 14s. 

Saturn and its System. By the same 
Author. 8ro. with 14 Plates, 14». 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same 
Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
price 5«. 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map of the Moon and Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 7«. Qd, 

Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. Merrifield, F.R.A.S. and H. 
Eters. 8vo. 14». 



A General Dictionary of 6eo~ 

graphy. Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. KEirir 
Johnston, F.R.S.E. New Edition. 8vo. 
price Bis, Gd, 

Mcculloch's Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Eevised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns 
By Frederick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
Coloured Maps, £4 is. 

A Manual of G^eography, Physical, 

Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's Coll. and in 
Queen's Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 7*. 6d. 

The States of the Biver Plate: 

their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preserving ; the Employment of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values, 
Labour and its Remuneration. By Wilfrid 
Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
8vo. 12s, 

Maunder's Treasury of Gteogra- 

phy. Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
PoUticaL Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. Gs. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



Gkmot's Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and 
Edited with the Author's sanction by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate 
and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15«. 

The Elements of Physics or 

Natural Philosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician-Extraordinary to 
the Qiieen. Sixth Edition, re-written and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21s. 

The Forces of the Universe. By 

George Berwick, M.D. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Dove's Law of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. II. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10«. 6c?. 



Sound : a Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndali., 
LL.D. F.R.S. New Edition, with Portrait 
and Woodcuts. Cro^vn 8vo. 9s. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. By Pro- 
fessor John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 10a. Gd. 

Researches on Diamagnetism 

and Magne-Crystallic Action ; including 
the Question of Diamap:netic Polarity. By 
Professor Tyndall. With 6 Plates and 
manv Woodcuts. 8vo. 14*. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Iiec- 

tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, a.d. 1869. Bv Professor Tyn- 
DALL. Crown 8vo. Is. sewed, or Is. 6d. 
cloth. 



SEW WOKKS 



X LOSGMAXS Ji-m CO. 



ITotee of a Course ot Seren Iiec- 
turea on Electrical Pbenomeiui uid Theories, 
delireced at [be Ro^al InBlitutioii, A.i>. 1870. 
By ProfeBBor Tvndali- Crowii 8to. 1<. 
aeved. or la. 6d. cloth. 

FrofeasoT Tyndall'a EssayB on 

tba Use Uid Limit of the Imsgioitlon in 
Sdence. Being the Second Edition, irllli 
Additioas, of a Discourse on the SctentiBc 
Use of the tmaginatlon. Svo. 3i. 

T.ight-.; its Influence on Life &nd HeuJlb. 
By FoEBEs WuraLow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.) Fcp. Svo. 6i. 

A Treatifla on Slectrioity, in 
Theory and Practice, By A. De La Eive, 
Prof, in the Acsdemy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Waukeb, r.R.S. 3 vols. 
8to- with Woodcnta, £3 13». 

The Correlation of FIiysicDl 

Foreea. By \Y. R. Grove, Q.C. VJ>.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented by a 
Discoorae on Continnily. Svo. lOs. Sd. 
The DittDMrtr, Kparately, price 2). 6d. 

The Beginning : its When and its 
How. By MuMoo Ponton, F.R.S.E. Post 
Svo. with very nnmeroua niostrations. 

Manual of Geolt^nf- ByS. Hi.t'aRTi}M, 
M.D. F.R.8. Fellow of Trin. CoU. and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. ot Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. Ta. 6d. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

ZooLOor. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by tbo Eev. W. Clabk, 
M.D. F.R.8. 2 vols. Svo. with 34 Plates of 
Figures, 60i. 

FroCeseor Owen's Iieotures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
ot the Invertebrate Animals. Second 
Edition, with 285 Woodcnta. Svo. 2I«. 

The ComparatiTe Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
RiCHAEi> Owes, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 8 vols. Svo. £3 13s. 6d. 

The OrigiD of Civilisation and 

the Primitive Condition of Man ; Wtntnl 
and Social Condition ot Savages. By Sir 
JoH.1 LcBBOCK. Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised, with 25 Woodcuts. Svo. 

The FrimitiTe Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a Description of 
tha Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By SvE.N 
Nu^Bos. 8vo. Plates and Woodcnta, I8». 



Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Uabiutions of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G, Wooo, M.A. F.L.3. With 
about 110 Vignettes on Wood. Svo. 21i. 

Bible Animal S ; being a Deseription of 
Every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. F.L.S •"•■'• 
about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 8ri 

The Harmonies of Ifatun 

Dnity of CrcaUon. By Dr. G. ID 
Svo. with numerous Illustratious, 1 
The Sea and ita IiivinK Wonde 






-d Editi< 



Bvo. with many Illustrations, 21i. 
The Tropioal 'World. By the same 

With 8 Chromo^tylographs and ITi 

cuU. 8vo. 21i. 
The Polar 'World : a Popular Descr 

Uan and Nature in the Arctic and A 

Regions of the Globe. By the same 

With 8 Chromoiylographs, 3 Map! 

Woodcuts. Svo. 2Ij. 
A Funilior History of \ 

By E.' Stasi.ev, D.D. late Lord I 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3i. 

Eirby and Spence's Introdi 
to Entomology, or Elements of the 
History ot Insects. Crown Bvo. 5> 

SEaunder's Treasury of "S 

History, or Popular Dictionary of ; 
Revised and corrected by T. S. C 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 6j. 

The Elements of Botan 

Families und SchooK Tenth Edi 
vised by Tuohas Moore, FX. 
with 151 Woodcuts, 2i. M. 
The Treasury of Botany 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetab 
dom i with which is incorporal 



J. Lr.x 



inieal ' 



Ed 



, F.R.a and T. Mooni 

assisted by eminent Contribnloi 

1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 

Plates. Two Pahts, fcp. Svo. 12s. 

The British Flora ; comprit 

PhEnogamous or Flowering Plants 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, E 
G. A. Walker-Abxott, LL.D. 
with 12 Plates, J4j. 



IiOudon'sEncyolopsBdia of I 

comprising the Specific Character, 
tion, Culture, History, &e. of all tl 
found in Great Britain. With up 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42j. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS and CO. 



Maunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 6«. 



A Dictionary of Science, litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Brande (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols, medium 
8vo. price 635. cloth. 



Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols, 
medium 8vo. price £7 3«. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, King's College, London. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 15s. 

Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. 

Part III. Organic Chemistry, 24». 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odling, M.B. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 
Part II. nearly ready. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, 

for the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odling, M.B.F.R.S. New Edition, with 
70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Outlines of Chemistry; or, Brief 

Notes of Chemical Facts. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6c?. 

Ijectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6<f. 

Xiectures on the Chemical Cliatiges of 
Carbon, delivered at the Roval Institution 
of Great Britain. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Chemical Notes for the Iiccture 

Room. By Thomas Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. I. on Heat, &c. price 3s. 6c?. 
II. on the Metals, price 5s. 

A Treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity, Theoretical and Practical ; and its 
Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neu- 
ralgia, and other Diseases. By Julius 
Al-thaus, M.D. &c. Second Edition, re- 
vised and partly re-written ; with Plate and 
62 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 15s. 

The Diagnosis, Fathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged ; with 116 Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 



Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children's Diseases. By T. Holmes, M.A. 
&c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to 
the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 5 vols. 8vo. £5 6s. 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition in the press. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By James Paget, F.R.S. Third Edition, 
revised and re edited by the Author and 
Professor W. Turner, M.B. 8vo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 21s. 

Cooper's Dictionary of Practical 

Surgery and Encyclopaedia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By S, A. Lane, Surgeon to 
St. Mary's Hospital, &c. assisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. Vol. II. 8vo. com- 
pleting the work. \^Early in 1871. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 

as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. Headlam 
Greenhow, M.D. F.R.CJP. &c. 8vo. 7». 6d. 

The Climate of the South of 

France as Suited to Invalids ; with Notices 
of Mediterranean and other Winter Sta- 
tions. By C. T. Williams, M.A. M.D. 
Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption at Brompton. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Pulmonary ConBumption ; its 

Nature, Treatmcnti and Duration exem- 
plified by an Analysis of One Thousand 
Cases sdected from upwards of Twenty 
Thousand. By C. J. B. Williams, M.D. 
F.R.S. Consulting Physician to the Hos- 
pital for Consumption at Brompton; and 
C. T. WiLLLAMs, M.A. M.D. Oxon. 

[^Neariy rtady» 

Clinical Lootures on Diaeases of 

the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 
By C. MuRCHisow, M.D. Physician and 
Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, 
Middlesex Hospital. Post 8yo. with 25 
Woodcuts, 10». 6d. 

Anatomy^ Descriptive and Sur- 
gical By Henbt Gray, F.R.S. With 
about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth 
Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. With 
a New Introduction by the Editor. Royal 
8vo. 28«. 

Clinical Notes on Diseases of 

the Larynx, investigated and treated with 
the assistance of the Laryngoscope. By 
W. Marcet, M.D. F.R,S, Crown 8vo. 
with 5 Lithographs, 6s. 

The House I live in ; or, Popular 

Illustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human Body. Edited by T. G. Girtin. 
New Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 2«. ^d. 



Outlines of Physiology, Human 

and Comparative. By John Marshall, 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcuto, 82». 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King's College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Vol. II. 8vo. 25«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication ; 
Pabt I. with 8 Plates, 7». 6rf. 

Copland's Dictionary of Practical 

Medicine, abridged from the larger work, 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. 8vo. d6«. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pereira's Elements by F. J. Fabbe, M.D. 
assisted by R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Warington, F.R.S. 1 voL 8vo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21». 

Thomson's Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fifth Edi- 
tion, corrected by E. Lloyd Birkett, M.D. 
18mo. 6». 

Essays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Gilbert W. Child, M.A. FX.S. F.C.S. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Wood- 
cuts, 7s. Sd, 



The Fine Arts, and Illvstrated Editions. 



In Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allinoham. With Sixteen 
Plates, containing Thirty-six Designs 
printed in Colours. Folio, Sis. 6^. 

Life of John Gibson, B.A. 

Sculptor. Edited by Lady Eastlake. 
8vo. 10». 6rf. 

Materials for a History of Oil 

Painting. By Sir Charles Locke East- 
lakb, sometime President of the Royal 
Academy. 2 vols. 8vo. 30». 

Albert Dnrer, his Life and 

Works ; including Autobiographical Papers 
and Complete Catalogues. By William 
B. Scx>TT. With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 

Half-Honr Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8«. 6J. 



The Lord's Prayer Illustrated 

by F. R. PiCKERSGiLL, R.A. and Henry 
Alford, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 
4to. 21«. 

The Chorale Book for England: 

the Hymns Translated by Miss C. Wink- 
worth ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. W. 
S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12«. 6c?. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. ByG.A.MACFARREN. 8vo.l0<.6rf. 

Lyra G^ermanica^ the Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. 

Lyra Germanica. the Christian Life. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leighton, F.SJl.. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21s. 
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The New Testament, illustrated with 

Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
63». doth, gilt top ; or £5 bs. morocco. 

The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
PiQOT. 25 Elustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42*. 

Cats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations: comprising 121 Illus- 
trations on Wood by J. Leighton, F.S.A. 
with an appropriate Text by R. Pigot. 
Imperial 8vo. Sis, 6<f. 

Shakspeare's Midsummer Night's 

Dream, illustrated with 24 Silhouettes or 
Shadow Pictures by P. Konewka, engraved 
on Wood by A. Vogel. FoHo, 31». 6d, 



Saored and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. JA3IES0N. 6 vols, square crown 8vo. 
price £5 15«. Qd, 

IieeendB of the Saints and Martyrs. 

Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, price 31». Qd, 

Iiegends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. price 21*. 

Iiegends of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 166 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. price 21s. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of His 
Types and Precursors. Completed by Ladir 
Eastlake. Bevised Edition, with 13 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
price 42s. 



The Useful Arts, Manufactures, ^c. 



Gwilt's EncyclopsBdia of Archi- 
tecture, with above 1,600 Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, with Alterations and considerable 
Additions, by Wtatt Papwokth. 8vo. 
52«. 6rf. 

A Manual of Architecture : being 

a Concise History and Explanation of the 
principal Styles of European Architecture, 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Renaissance ; with 
their Chief Variations and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By Thosias Mitchell. 
With 150 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10». Qd. 

Italian Sculptors : being a History of 
Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
em Italy. By C. C. Perkins. With 30 
Etchings and 13 Wood Engravings. Im- 
perial 8vo. 42«. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 

Works, and Times. By the same Author. 
With 45 Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. 2 
vols, imperial 8vo. 63». 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. 
Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 18«. 

The Engineer's Handbook ; ex- 
plaining the principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lowndes. PostSvo. 5». 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
NoRTHCOTT. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s. 



Principles of Mechanism, designed 

for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and for Engineering Students generally. 
By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. kc. Jacksonian 
Professor in the Univ. of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18*. 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy, published with the sanction of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company, and 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs 
for India. By R. S. Culley. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 12«. 6cf. 

nre's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, re- 
written and greatly enlarged by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols, 
medium 8vo. £4 14«. 6(f. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32«. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 109.6c2. each. 

The Application of Cast and 'Wrought 

Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Fourth Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16». 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches. By W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart. F.R.S. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18a. 
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Encydopssdia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 8,000 
W^oodcats. 8vo. i2t. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
caltare. By J. Bournb, C.E. New Edition; 
with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 54G Woodcuts. 
4to. 42s. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its TariouB Applications to Mines, MiU:*, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
tore. By Johx Bourne, CJI. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

Recent Improvements in the 

Steam-Engine. By John Bourne, C.E. 
being a Supplebcsnt to his * Catechism ot 
the Steam-Engine.' New Edition, in- 
cluding many New Examples, with 121 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Bourne's Examples of Modem 

Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of the most 
Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, 
for Driving Machinery, for Locomotion, 
and for Agriculture, minutely and prac- 
tically described. In course of publication, 
to be completed in Twenty-four Parts, price 
2s. 6d, each, forming One Volume, with 
about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Third Edition, 
with 54 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 
63s. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Bourne, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9s. 

A History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 
By W11.LIAM Felkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
several Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s. 



Mitchell's Manual of Practical 

Assaying. Third Edition for the most part 
rc^written, with all the recent Discoveries 
incorporated. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28j». 

Heimann's Handbook of Aniline 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
Revised and edited by Willi Aiii Crookjbs, 
F.R.S. 8vo. with 5 Woodcuts, 10s. 6<L 

On the Manufacture of Beet- 

Root Sugar in En<rland and Ireland. By 
William Crookes, F.R.S. With 11 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 8s. Gd, 

Practical Treatisa on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kekl's Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and E. RduRiG, 
Ph.D. M.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with 625 Wood- 
cuts, price £4 19s. 

The Art of Perfimiery ; the History 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
Piesse, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 53 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6J. 

Ohemioal, Natural, and Fhysioal Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. With 88 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-^ut, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Iioudon'8 BnoyolopsBdia of Gardening : 
comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton, 8vo. 10s. Qd. 



Religious and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 30 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
Brownb, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Examination-Questions on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M.A. Fcp. ds. 6dL 

The Ijife and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
M.A. and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D. Dean of Chester. 



Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &C. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 V0I3. 
square crown 8vo. 31s. 6(f. 

Student's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 40 Illustrations and Maps. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 
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The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, lOs. 6d, 

Evidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexander 
Keith, D.D. 87th Edition, with numerous 
Plates, in square 8vo. 12«. 6d.\ also the 
39th Edition, in post 8vo. with 6 Plates, 6s. 

The History and Destiny of the "World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the' same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations, 10«. 

The History and Literature of 

the Israelites, according to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. By C. De 
Rothschild and A, De Rothschild. 
With 2 Maps. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 12«. 6rf. 

Vol. I. The Historical Boohs, 7«. 6A 
Vol. II. The Prophetic and Poetical Writings, 
price 6s, 

Ewald's History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

History of the Karaite Jews. By 

William Harris Rule, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d, 

The Life of Margaret Mary 

Hallahan, better known in the reli- 
gious world by the name of Mother Mar- 
garet. By her Religious Children. 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 10«. 

The See of Borne in the Middle 

Ages. By the Rev. Oswald J. Reichel, 
B.C.L. and M.A. 8vo. 18a. 

The Evidence for the Papacy 

as derived from the Holy Scriptures and 
from Primitive Antiquity. By the Hon. 
Colin Lindsay. 8vo. 12s. Gd, 

The Pontificate of Pius the Ninth ; 

being the Third Edition, enlarged and 
continued, of *Rome and its Ruler.' By 
J. F. Maguire, M.P, Post 8vo. Portrait, 
price 12«. Qd. 

Ignatius Loyola and the Early 

Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. New Edition, 
in the press. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30«. 



A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellioott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and BristoL 8vo. 

Galatians, Fourth Edition, Ss. M, 
EphesiaiiB, Fourth EditioQ,8«. 6(1. 
Fa«toral Epistles, Fourth Edition, IQa. M. 

Fhilippians, Colossians, and Philemon. 

Third Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Thessaloniaus, Third Edition. 7s, M, 

Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12». 

TheGreek Testament; withNotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, MA. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4«. 

Home's Introduction to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. Twelfth Edition ; with 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4. vols. 
8vo. 42s. 

Compendious Introduction to tlie 
Study of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. 
John Atbe, M.A. With Maps, &c Post 
8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionarj- of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
Maps, 15 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts^ 
Fcp. 6s. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. E. Psb&- 
OOTT, M.A. Vol. I. Matthew and Mark ; 
Vol. II. Luke and John. 2 vols. 8vo. price 
9«. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
KataL Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

The Four Cardinal Virtues (Forti- 
tude, Justice, Prudence, Temperance) in 
relation to the Public and Private Life of 
Catholics: Six Sermons for the Day. With 
Preface, Appendices, &c. By the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. Crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, 78. 6d. 

The Formation of Christendom. 

By T. W. Allies. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 
price 12s. each. 

Four Discourses of Chrysostom, 

chiefly on the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. Translated by F. Allen, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 
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Christendom'a DiTisioaa; aPhilo. 

sophioa] Skeloh of thfl DivisioQs of the 

Chnsfian Family in Esst and West. Br 

Edmund 8. Fpodlkes. Poat 870. 7.. 6rf. 

ChPiatendom'fl DIvisloiiB, p*et n , 

Grai, and Latin,. By the same Author 
IW8VO.I6.. I 

The Hidden Wisdom of Chrlgt 

jmd the Key of Knowledge; or, HUlorf of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernesi De Buhbbs. 
2 Tok 8vo. 28j. 

The Key of St. Peter , or, the Hoob, of 
Bechab, oonnected vrith the History of 
S.mboIism and IdoUtry. By the uune 
Anlhor. 8vo. Us. 

■me Power of the SotU over the 
Body By G.„. Moo«^ M.D. mTcp L 
(ee. Siatb Edition. Crown 8vo. St. 6* 

Tlio Types of Genesis briefly con- I 
adered u EcveaUng the Derdopment of 

Bwdiid Edition. Crown 8vo. 7.. ed. 

tf Ail Things, with some Preliiuinary Re- 
mark, on the Natnro and InspiraZ. of 
Hofy Scripture. By the same An.l,^/ 
&»nd Edition. CrolnZoTXi ■ 

Thoi^htsfortheAge. ByElizaewh 

W- Seweli, AQthor of ' Amy ir„berl ■ 
N™E.rH„„ F.p.8vo.pric,5;. 
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England a 
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price lOa. Qd. 
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Fusing Thoughts . 



1 BellKloii. By 11 



Brff-eiMnJiiition before Conflmatlon 
li? the same Author. 82nio. 1,. 6A 

f«ra>nB. By the same Aothor. New 

EJilion. Fop. 8vo. 2*. 

^.i^''rn.°^p^'^"°"«°° ■J^'wi. from 
haZ S. ™'^'"^. and Applied to 
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By JosiAH Ml 

I enlarged. Pos 
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Thousand. Fof 

The BeaUtudf 

TMrd Edition, 1 

His Preseiioe 

By the same Au 

Siith Edition. 

Lyra Qermai 

Oerman by Mia 
Series, the CAr. 
Sundays and Ch. 
Second Series, 
I Bvo. price 3s. Sd. 

Ityea Euchai 

' Verses oD the E 

and Modem : wil 

the Rev. Orbi 

Edition. Fcp. 5» 

Shipley's Lyift ] 

Shipley's Lyra H 

Endeavours a 

UtH: Discoursea. 
Fourth Edition, m 
7i.6d. 

Invocation of 8 
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E«iited by the Rei 
24mo. Ss. 6aC. 
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Travels^ Voyages^ ^c. 



The Playground of Europe. By 

Leslie Stephen, late President of the 
Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with Frontispiece. 

[Jtat ready. 

Westward by Bail : the New Route 
to the East. By W. F. Rae. Post 8vo. 
with Map, price lOs. 6(2. 

Travels in the Central Caucasus 

and Bashan, including Visits to Ararat and 
Tabreez and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
©y Douglas W. Fkeshfield. Square 
crown 8vo. with Maps, &c., 18». 

Cadore or Titian's Country. By 

JosiAH Gilbert, one of the Authors of the 
♦Dolomite Mountains.' With Map, Fac- 
aimile, and 40 Illustrations. Imp.8yo. 31«. 6d 

Zigzagging amongst Dolomites; 

with more than 300 Illustrations by the 
Author. By the Author of * How we Spent 
the Summer.' Oblong 4to, price 155. 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Camiola, 
and Friuli. By J. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and 

Landes. By Denys Shyne Lawlor. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 159. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illustrations, 15«. 

-Picttires in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 
From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. 4to. with 
many Illustrations, lit. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the same Author. 
With 42 Plates of Sketches. 8vo. 16«. 

The Alpine Club Map of the Chain 

of Mont Blanc, from an actual Survey in 
1863 — 1864. By A. Adabis - Beilly, 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. In Chromolithography on 
extra stout drawing paper 28in. x 17in. 
price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12«. 6(f. 

England to Delhi; a Narrative of 
Indian Travel. By John Matheson, 
Glaggow. With Map and 82 Woodcut 
Illustrations. 4lo. 31s. 6(f. 



History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20«. 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Years' Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42«. 

(}uide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packs. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7». Brf. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 

M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Club. 

Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
Guide to the Eastern Alps, price 10«. 6<f . 
Guide to the "Western Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 

price 6«. Qd. 

Guide to the Central Alps, including 
all the Oberland District, price la, 6cf. 

Introduction on Alpine TraveUing in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price \s. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, price 1«. extra. 

Boma Sotterranea; or, an Account 

of the Roman Catacombs, especially of the 
Cemetery of San Callisto. Compile^ from 
the Works of Commendatore G. B. De Rossi, 
by the Rev. J. S. Northoote, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Brownlow. With Plans and 
numerous other Illustrations. 8vo. 31«. 6<f. 

Memorials of London and Lon- 
don Life in the 13th, 14th, and 15th Cen- 
turies; being a Series of Extracts, Local, 
Social, and Political, from the Archives 
of the City of London, a.d. 1276-1419. 
Selected, translated, and edited by H. T. 
Riley, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21«. 

Commentaries on the History, 

Constitution, and Chartered Franchises of 
the City of London. By George Norton, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the 
City of London. Third Edition. 8vo. 14«. 

The Northern Heights of Lon- 
don ; or. Historical Associations of Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Homsey, 
and Islington. By William Howitt. 
With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vo. 21*. 

The Bnral Life of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium, 8vo. 12«. 6<f. 
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Poetry and ITie Drama, 



Thomas Moore's Poetical Works, 

the only Editions containing the Author's 
last Copyright Additions : — 

Shamrock Edition, price 3s. Qd, 
Ruby Edition, with Portrait, 6». 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 35». 
People's Edition, Portrait, &c. 10». 6d. 
Library Edition, Portrait & Vignette, 14«. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh, Tenniel's Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Maclise*s 

Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31». 6rf. 

Ifiniature Edition of Moore's Irisli 
MelocUetf with Maclise's Illustrations (as 
above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10«. 6d, 

Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 

Iiays of Ancient Borne ; with ivry 

and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 16mo. 4s, 6d, 

■Iiord Maoanlay's Iiays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Schabf. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharfs 
Illustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works, XUus- 

trated with Wood Engravings from Designs 
' ^by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 
.16mo. 7s. Qd. 

Toems of Bygone Years. Edited 

by the Author of 'Amy Herbert. Fcp. 
8vo. 5«. 

Poems, Descriptive and Lyrical. 

By Thomas Cox. New Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. price 5«. 

' Shew moral propriety, mental culture, and no 
/Slight acquaintance with titie teohnioalitieB of song.' 

ATHENiBnu;. 

Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets. 

By John Arthur Blaikie and Edmund 
William Gosse. Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 



Poems. By Jban Ingelow. !Pifteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5*. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. With 

nearly 100 IllustrationB by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by Dalzikl 
Brothers. Fcp. -ito. 21«. 

Mopsa the Fairy. By Jean Ingelow. 
With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

A Story of Doom^ and other Poems. 
By Jean Ingelow. Third Edition. Fcp. 
price hs. 

Glaphyra, and other Poems. By 

Francis Reynolds, Author of * Alice 
Rushton.' 16mo. bs. 

Bowdler's Family ShaJkspeare^^ 

cheaper Genidne Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 14s. or in 6 pocket vols. 3s. 6c2. each. 

Arundines Cami. Collegitatqueedidit 
H. Drury, M.A. Editio Sexta, curavit H. 
J. Hodgson, M.A. Crown 8vo. price Is. 6d. 

Horatii Opera^ Pocket Edition, with 
carefully corrected Text, Marginal Refer- 
ences, and Introduction. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. YoNOE, M.A. Square 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Horatii Opera^ Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal References 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. YoNGE, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 

The JEneid ofVirgil Translated into 
English Verse. By John Conington, M. A. 
CorpusProfessorof Latin in the University 
of Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The Story of Sir Bichard Whit- 

tington. Thrice Lord Mayor of London, a.d. 
1397, 1406-7, and 1419. Written in Verse 
and Illustrated by E. Carr. With Eleven 
Plates. Royal 4to. 21». 

Hunting Songs and Miscella- 
neous Verses. By R. E. Egerton War- 
burton. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

Works by Edward Yardley :— 

Fantastic Stories, fcp. 3a. 6rf. 

Melusine and other Poems, fcp. 6s. 

Horace's Odes translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Supplementary Stories and Poems, 
fcp. 3«, 6d. 
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Rural Sports^ ^c. 



Snoyolopeadia of Bural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and DescriptiTe, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 firom Designs 
by John Leech). Syo. 21«. 

The Dead Shot, or Sportsman^B Com- 
plete Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. 
By Marksman. Fcp. Trith Plates, 5«. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
erery branch, including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post Svo. 15«. 

Wiloooks's Sea-Fisherman: com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, with 
80 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12«. 6rf. 

The Fly- Fisher's SSntoniology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Plates. 870. 14». 

The Book of the Boach. By Gbe- 

viLLE Fennell, of * The Field.' Fcp. 8vo. 
price 2s. Qd, 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a Treatise 

on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. 8vo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 18». 



Horses and Stables. By Colonel 

F. FiTZWYORAM, XY. the King's Hussars. 
Pp. 624 ; with 24 Plates of Illustrations, 
containing very numerous Figures en- 
graved on Wood. Svo. 15». 

Youatt on the Horse. Revised and 
enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. Svo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12«. 6if. 

Touatt on tlie Dog. (By the same Author.) 
Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6a. 

The Horse's Foot, and howto keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. Svo. 12», 6d, 

A. Plain Treatise on Horse-Bhoeing* By 

the same Author. Sixth Edition, post Svo. 

with Illustrations, 2«. Qd, 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the saice. 

Imp. Svo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 

Bemarks on Horses' Teetli, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post Svo. Is, 6d, 

Hobbins's Cavalry Catechism; or. 

Instructions on Cavalry Exercise and Field 
Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post 
Duty, Cavalry supporting Artillery, Artil- 
lery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. 6«. 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. Square crown 
Svo. 10«. 6d. 

The Greylioiind. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown Svo. 10s. Qd, 

The OZy his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. DoBSON, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
Svo. with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 



Commerce^ Navigation^ and Mercantile Affairs. 



The Elements of Banking. By 

Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. 

[Nearly ready. 

The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Sir Travers Twiss, D.CL. 2 vols. Svo. 
30». or separately, Pabt I. Feace, 12». 
Part II. IVar, ISs, 



The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. Svo. BOs, 

M'Cnlloch's Dictionary,. Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historicsd, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. New 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected 
to the Present Time ; with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by H. 6. 
Rbid, Secretary to Mr. MK>ulloch for many 
years. Svo. price 63s. cloth. 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 



Modem Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefdlly-tested Re- 
ceipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly revised 
and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, and 
150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6». 

A Fraotioal Treatise on Brewing; 

with FormnbB for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10«. Qd, 

Chess Openings . By F. W. Longman, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. 2«. 6<f. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional 25th Edition ; 
with Supplements of the Acts of the Par- 
liamentary Session of 1870. Fcp. 10s. 6d, 

The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Southwood Smith, 
M.D. Eleyenth Edition, revised and en- 
larged ; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 7». 6rf. 

Maimder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of 
the Peerage, Usefiil Tables, Ac. Fcp. 6«. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By 
T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 5». 

The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and Disease. By Thomas 
Bull, M.D. Fcp. 5». 



How to Nurse Sick Children; 

containing Directions which may be found 
of service to all who have charge of the 
Young. By Charles West, M.D. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. U. Gd, 

Notes on Hospitals. By Flobence 

Nightingale. Third Edition, enlarged ; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. IBs. 

Fewtner's Comprehensive Speci- 
fier; a Guide to the Practical Specification 
of eveiy kind of Building-Artificer's Work : 
with Forms of Building Conditions and 
Agreements, an Appendix, Foot-Notes, and 
Judex. Edited by W. Young, Architect. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tidd Pratt's Law relating to 

Benefit Building Societies; with Practical 
Observations on the Act and all the Cases 
decided thereon, also a Form of Rules and 
Forms of Mortgages. Fcp. 8s. 6df. 

Collieries and Colliers : a Handbook 

of the Law and Leading Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. Fowler, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister, Stipendiary Magistrate. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

WiUioh'S Popular Tables for As- 
certaining the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, 
and Church Property, Renewal Fines, &c. ; 
the Public Funds ; Annual Average Price 
and Interest on Consolsf rom 1731 to 1867 ; 
Chemical, Geographical, Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical Tables, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 

CoTilthart's Decimal Interest 

Tables at Twenty-four Different Rates not 
exceeding Five per Cent. Calculated for the 
use of Bankers. To which are added Com- 
mission Tables at ODC-eighth and One- 
fourth per Cent. 8vo. 15«. 



Periodical Publications. 



The Edinburgh Heview, or Cri- 
tical Journal, published Quarterly in Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October. 8vo. price 
Qs. each Number. 

Notes on Books : An Analysis of the 
Works published during each Quarter by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. The object is to 
enable Bookbuyers to obtain such informa- 
tion regarding the yarious works as is 
usually afforded by tables of contents and 
explanatory prefaces. 4to. Quarterly. 



Eraser's Magazine. Edited by Jahbs 

Anthony Froude, M.A. New Series, 
published on the 1st of each Month. 8vo. 
price 2s. Qd. each Number. 



The Alpine Jonmal : A Record of 

Mountain Adventure and Scientific Obser- 
vation. By Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by Leslie Stephen. Published 
Quarterly, May 81, Aug. 31, Nov. 30, Feb. 
28. 8vo. price 1». Qd. each No. 
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ACIOS'B Modern Cookery 

AuxK^s Beddeace iu Japan 

AUJB9 on PornutloD of Otaristeudoin 

Aixbb'b Disoourea oT CluTaostom 

Alpine Guide (Tbe) 

Alihadb on Uedlol Blectiidty 

A&iroLn'BUaiiiul of Ei«luh Literature .. 

AsKOT^B Elements of Phj^ca 

ArundllMS Cunl 

Aatumn Holidays ot a Country Panon .... 
ITBB'B Treaaury of Bible Bnoirledge 

BaCob'B Essays by Whitbly 

Lifb uid Letters, by Bf BDSina . . 

Works 

Baih'b Mental and Monl Science 

on tbe Emotions and Will 

. -— oQ the Seiises and Intellect - 

on the Study oT Character 

BAU.'a Guide to thu Central Alps 

Guide to tbo ff estera Alps 

Guide to the Eastern Alps 

BISIHS'B Staff College Essays 

Batldor's Bents and TiUages 

Beaten Trftcks 

BiCEBB'B Chariclai and Qaltia 

BekVBX'b Banakrlt-EaElish Dictionary 

BbBKASD on British Neutrality 

BsEWiCK'sPorceaof thaUniFBrsfl 

Black's Treatiss on Browing 

BLiCKiET'a Word-Gossip 

German-EnBlish Dictionary . . 

BlaceiB and Oobbb'b Poems 

ULUirx'S Rural Sports 

Veterinary Art 

BoDBBB on Bcrew PropeUer 

'b Catechism of the Steam Engine . . 

Eiamples of Modern Enetaes ■ . 

Handbook of Hteam Engine — 

Treatise on the S(<?am EuElne 

Improioments in the same 

EowiiLBK'B Family SsiiBPKiKr 

BeamXHT-Mooek's Sli Sisters of the Valley 
Beihde'H Dictionary of Science.Literature, 

and Art 

Bbat'b (C.) Education of tbe Feelings .... 

• Philosophy of Necesalty 

On Force 

BsovntB'a Eiporitioa of the 33 Articles — 
BttimBI.'BLiteofBECHKL 

Bdck].e'b History ot Civilisation 

Bctt'B Hints to Mottwrs 

Maternal UaDSgement of Children. • 

fi[rKBEi''B Oad In History 



B™aEH(E. De)on4pocrypfia.,, 

'B Keys of St. Peter .... 

BuBCB'8 Tidssitadn ot Famillea 
BoBTDit'B ChriatiAn Church .... 
Vikram and the Vaiapi 



Cabinet lawyer 

CilTBBT's Wife's Maniisl 

CAEH'BSirE, WHITTIIfQIOH.... 

Gates's Biognpbical Dictionary 
Caib and Fiana's Moral Emhlen 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Ti 
CaBBNKT's Euphrates Eipeditloa 

Indian Polity 

Waterloo Camp^gn 

Chbbn'bt'b and Eebve's Military 
Child'b Pbyaiological Essays.... 

Chorale Book Ibr England 

CLOvaH'S Lires ttom Plutarch . . . 
CoLEHBO (Bishop) on Pentateuch 

of Joshua 

Commonplace Philosopher in I 

Cons'aiOB'B TiAuslBtlon otVii^ 
Cohtahbbad's Two French Dioti 
Cohybb ABE and Howsoir 's Life an 

of St. Paul 

Coopbk'b Sui#oal Dictionary.... 
Cof lAKD'B Dictionary of Practical 

COTTOH '8 (Bishop) Lift 

CoDLTHiET'a De<dnial Interest Ti 
Cuunael and Comfort from a Cily ! 
Coi'B(G.W.)Aryau Mythology . 
■Tale of the Great Pc 



— TalcaofA] 



Coi'fl (T.) Poems . . 

Cbbgt'b Encgclopnlla of Civil En 

Critical Esaaya of a Counti? Parse 

Chooksb on Beet-Boot Sugar 

Cdllbt's Handbook of Telegrwh. 
CnaACE'a Student's History of In 

D'AnBiQflfi'B History ot the Beft>r 

the time of Caltik' 

DiviDBOM'B Introduction to New! 
D&id Shot (The), by M jskshah . 
De la B:iviE'e Treatise on Electric 
Dehibok's Vice-Rceal Li 
Db ToCftDB 
SiSBABLi'8 Lothalr. . . 

Noiels and Tales . . 

DOBSON on the Oi 

Dove's Law ot Storms 

DOILE'B Fairyland 

DrSB's Ci^ of Borne 
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Eastlake's Hints on Household Taste .... 12 

History of Oil Painting 11 

lifeof Gibson 11 

Edinburgh. Review 20 

Edmunds's Names of Places 7 

Elements of Botany 9 

Ellicott*8 Commentary on Ephesiana .... 14 

Lecture on Life of Christ .... 14 

Commentary on Galatians .... 14 

Pastoral Eplst. 14 

PhiHppianSj&c. 14 

Thessalonians 14 

EwALD*8 Histoiy of Israel 14 



Fairbaibn's Application of Cast and 

Wrought Lron to Building 12 

Information for Engineers .... 12 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork 12 

Iron Shipbuilding 12 

Fabaday*b Life and Letters 4 

Fabbab's Chapters on Language 6 

Families of Speech 7 

Fblein on Hosiery & Lace Manufactures . . 13 

Fennel's Book of the Boach 19 

Fpoulebs's Christendom's Divisions 15 

FiTzwYOBAM on Horscs and Stables 19 

FoBBEs's Earls of Granard 4 

FowLEB's Collieries and Colliers 20 

Fbancis's Fishing Book 19 

Fbaseb's Magazine 20 

Fbeshpield's Travels in the Caucasus .... 16 

Fboude'b History of England 1 

ShortStudies 7 

Ganot'b Elementary Physics 8 

GiANT(The) 17 

GiLBEBi's Cadore 16 

and Ceubghill's Dolomites .... 16 

Gibtin's House I live In 11 

Gledstone's Life of Whitefield 3 

Goddabd's Wonderful Stories 17 

Goldsmith's Poems, Illustrated 18 

Gould's Silver Store 7 

Gbaham's Book About Words 6 

Gbant's Ethics of Aristotle 5 

Home Politics 2 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson 6 

Gray's Anatomy 11 

Gbeenhow on Bronchitis 10 

Gboye on Correlation of Physical Forces .. 9 

Gubnbt's Chapters of French History .... 2 

Gwilt's Encydopiedia of Architecture .... 12 



Hampden's (Bishop) Memorials 3 

Hare on Election of Bepresentatives 6 

H ABTWiG's Harmonies of Nature 9 

Polar World 9 

Sea and its Living Wonders .... 9 

Tropical World 9 

Hauohton's Manual of Geology 9 

Hebsghel's Outlines of Astronomy 8 

Hewitt on the Diseases of Women 10 

HoDasoN's Time and Space 7 

Theory of Practice 7 

Holmes's Surgical Treatment of Children . . 10 



Holmes's System of Surgery 10 

Hooeeb and WaleebtAbnott's British 

Flora 9 

HoBNE's Introduction to the Scriptures .. 14 

Compendium of the Scriptures . . 14 

How we Spent the Summer 16 

Howttt's Australian Discovery 16 

Northern Heights of London .... 16 

Biural Life of England 16 

Visits to Bemarkable Places .... 17 

HtiBNEB's Pope Sixtus 3 

HuoHES's Manual of Geography 8 

Hume's Essays 7 

Treatise on Human Nature 7 

Ihne's History of Borne 2 

Inoelow's Poems 18 

Stoiy of Doom 18 

Mopsa 18 



Jameson's Legends of Saints and Martyrs . . 12 

■^— — Legends of the Madonna 12 

Legends of the Monastic Orders 12 

Legends of the Saviour 12 

Johnston's Geographical Dictionaiy 8 

Jukes on Second Death 15 

on Types of Genesis 15 

Kalibch's Commentary on the Bible 6 

Hebrew Gmmmar 5 

Keith onDestiny of the World 14 

Fulfihnent of Prophecy 14 

Kebl's Metallurgy, by Cbooees and 

BidHBia 13 

Eibby and Spence's Entomology 9 

Latham's English Dictionary 6 

Biver Plate 8 

Lawlob's Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees .... 16 

Leccy's History of European Morals 3 

Bationalism 3 

Leisure Hours in Town 6 

Lessons of Middle Age 6 

Lewes's Biographical History of Philosophy 3 

Lewis's Letters 4 

LiDDELL and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon 6 

Abridged ditto 6 

Life of Man Symbolised 12 

Margaret M. Hallahan 14 

LiNDLEY and Moobe's Treasury of Botany 9 

Lindsay's Evidence for the Papacy 14 

Longman's Edward the Third 2 

Lectures on History of England 2 

Chess Openings 20 

Lord's Prayer Illustrated 11 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture .... 13 

Gardening 13 

■ Plants 9 

Lowndes's Engineer's Handbook 12 

Lubbock's Originlof Civilisation 9 

Lyra Bucharistica 15 

Germanica 11, 15 

Messianica 15 
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iLyraMystica 16 

Macaui.at*s (Lord) Essays 3 

History of England . . 1 

Lays of Ancient Borne 18 

Miscellaneous Writings 7 

Speeches 5 

Works 1 

Macpassen's Lectures on Harmony ...... 11 

Maci<bod's Elements of Political Economy 6 

Dictionary of Politiod Economy 6 

Elements of Banking 19 

Theory and Practice of Banking 19 

McGulloch's Dictionary of Commerce .... 19 

Greographical Dictionary .... 8 

IfAauiBE's Life of Father Mathew ........ 4 

Pius IX 14 

MaiiEt's Overthrow of Germanic Confede- 
ration 2 

MAKNiira's England and Christendom .... 15 

Mabcet on the Larynx 11 

Marshall's Physiology 11 

Mabshman'b History of Lidia 2 

Life of Havelock 4 

Mabtineau's Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life 16 

MASsiiraBEBD's History of the Beformation 3 

Mathesoh's England to Delhi 16 

Mauitdeb's Biographical Treasury 4 

Geographical Treasury 8 

Historical Treasury 8 

Scientific and Literaiy Treasury 10 

Treasury of Knowledge 20 

Treasury of Natural History .. 9 

Mat's Constitutional History of England. . 1 

Melvillb's Digby Grand 17 

General Bounce 17 

Gladiators 17 

Good for Nothing 17 

Holmby House 17 

Interpreter 17 

Kate Coventry 17 

Queen's Maries 17 

Mendelssohn's Letters 4 

Mebivale's Fall of the Boman Bepublic . . 2 

— — — — Bomans under the Empire 2 

Mebbifielb and Eyebs's Navigation .... 8 

Miles on Horse's Foot and Horse Shoeing . 19 

on Horses' Teeth and Stables 19 

Mill (J.) on the Mind 6 

Mill (J. S.) on Liberty 4 

Subjection of Women 4 

on Bepresentative Government 4 

■ on Utilitarianism 4 

^'s Dissertations and Discussions 4 

Political Economy 4 

MiLir's System of Logic 6 

Hamilton's Philosophy 4 

Inaugural Address at St. Andrew's . 4 

Milleb's Elements of Chemistry 10 

Hymn Writers 16 

Mitchell's Manual of Architecture 12 

Manual of Assaying 13 

MoirsELL's Beatitudes 16 

■ — His Presence not his Memory . . 15 

-'Spiritual Songs* 16 

Moose's Irish Melodies 18 

-LallaBookh 18 

Journal and Correspondence .... 3 

Poetical Works 18 

■ (Dr. G.) Power of the Soul over 

the Body 16 



Mobell's Elements of Psychol(%y 7 

Mobell's Mental Philosophy 7 

MttLLEB'B (Max) Chips from a German 

Workshop 7 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage 5 

(K, O.) Literature of Ancient 

Greece 2 

MuBCHisoN on Liver Complaints 11 

Mube's Language and Literature of Greece 2 



New Testament Illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings from the Old Masters 12 

Newman's History ofhisBeligious Opinions 4 

NiOHTiNaALE's Notes on Hospitals 20 

Nilsson's Scandinavia 9 

Nobthgote's Sanctuary of the Madonna . . 14 

NoBTHCOTT on Lathes and Turning 12 

Nobton's City of London 16 

Notes on Books 20 

Odlinq's Animal Chemistry 10 

Course of Practical Chemistry . . 10 

Manual of Chemistry 10 

Lectures on Carbon 10 

Outlines of Chemistry 10 

O'Flanagan's Irish Chancellors 4 

Our Children's Story 17 

Owen's Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals 9 

Lectures on the Invertebrata 9 

Pagee's Guide to the Pyrenees............ 16 

Paget's Lectures on Surgical Pathology .. 10 

Pebeiba's Manual of Materia Medica 11 

Pebeins's Italian and Tuscan Sculptors . . 12 

Pbwtneb's Comprehensive Specifier 20 

Pictures in Tyrol 16 

PiBSSE's Art of Perfumery 18 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic 13 

Ponton's Beginning 9 

Pbatt'S Law of Building Societies 20 

PBENBEBeAST's Mastery of Languages .... 6 

Pbescott's Scripture Difficulties 14 

Present-Day Thoughts, by A. K. H. B 6 

Pboctob's Handbook of the Stars 8 

Saturn 8 

Other Worlds than Ours ...... 8 

Sun 8 

Bae's Westward by BaU 16 

Becreations of a Country Parson 6 

Beichel's See of Borne 14 

Beillt's Map of Mont Blanc 16 

Beimann on Aniline Dyes 13 

Beynolds's Glaphyra 18 

Biley's Memorials of London 16 

BiYEBS's Bose Amateur's Guide 9 

BoBBiNS's Cavalry Catechism 19 

BOGEBs's Correspondence of Greyson 7 

Eclipse of Faith ,7 

• Defence of Faith 7 

Boget's Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases 6 

Boma Sotterranea 16 
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UoiTALDs's Fly-Fi8her*s Entomology 19 

Ross's Loyola 14 

B.othbchild's Israelites 14 

Bowton'b Debater 6 

Rule's Kuraite Jews 14 

Russell on Goremment and Constitution 1 
*s (Earl) Speeches and Despatches 1 



Sakdass's Justinian's Institutes 6 

Scott's Lectures on the Fine Arts 11 

Albert Durer 11 

Sbbbohm 's Oxford Reformers of 1498 2 

Sewbll's After Life 17 

Glimpse of the World 17 

History of the Early Church .... S 

Journal of a Home Life 17 

Passing Thoughts on Religion .. 15 

Poems of Bygone Years 18 

Preparation for Communion .... 15 

Principles of Education 15 

Readings for Confirmation 15 

Readings for Lent 15 

Examination for Confirmation .. 15 

Stories and Tales 17 

Thoughts for the Age 15 

r Thoughts for the Holy Week .... 15 

Shassfeabe's Midsummer Night's Dream, 

illustrated with Silhouettes 12 

Shipley's Four Cardinal Virtues 14 

Invocation of Saints 16 

Shobt's Church History 3 

Smart's Walkeb's English Dictionaries . . 5 

Smith's (Southwood) Philosophy of Health 20 

(J.) Paul's Voyage and Shipwreck 14 

(Sydney) Life and Letters 8 

Miscellaneous Works .. 7 

Wit and Wisdom ...... 7 

Southey's Doctor 5 

Poetical Works 18 

STAurLEfs History of British Birds 9 

Stebbing's Analysis of Mill's Logic 6 

Stephen's Ecclesiastical Bio^phy 4 

Playground of Europe 16 

Stibling's Secret of Hegel "7 

Sir William Hamilton 7 

Stonehenge on the Dog 19 

on the Greyhound 19 

Stbickla-nd'b Tudor Princesses 4 

Queens of England 4 

Strong and Free 7 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of 

a Scottish University City 6 

Taylob's History of India 2 

(Jeremy) Works, edited by Eden 15 

Thiblwall's History of Greece 2 

Thomson's Conspectus 11 

'■ Laws of Thought 5 

Three Weddings 17 



Todd (A.) on Parliamentary Government . . 1 
and Bowman's Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man 11 

Tbench's lerne 17 

Realities of Irish Life 2 

Tbollope's Barchester Towers 17 

• Warden 17 

Twiss's Law of Nations 19 

TyndalL's Diamagnetism 8 

Faraday as a Discoverer 4 

Lectures on Electricity 9 

Lectures on Light 8 

Lectures on Sound 8 

Heat a Mode of Motion^ 8 

Essays on the Imagination in 

Science 9 

Uncle Peteb's Fairy Tale 18 

Ube's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 

Mines 12 

Van Deb Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology . . 9 

Visit to my Discontented Cousin 17 

Wabbubton's Hunting Songs 18 

Watson's Principles and Practice of Physic 10 

Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry ; . 10 

Webb's Objects for Common Telescopes .... 8 

Websteb & Wilkinson's Greek Testament 14 

Wellington's Life, by Gleig 4 

West on Children's Diseases 10 

on Nursing Children 20 

Whately's English Synonsrmes 6 

Logic 5 

Rhetoric 5 

White and Riddle's Latin Dictionaries .. 6 

WiLCOCKS's SeaFisherman 19 

Williams's Aristotle's Ethics 6 

History of Wales 1 

Williams on Climate of South of France. . 10 

Consumption.. 11 

Willich's Popular Tables 20 

Willis's Principles of Mechanism 12 

WiNSLOW on Light 8 

Wood's (J. G.) Bible Animsls . ; 9 

Homes without Hands .... 9 

(T.) Chemical Notes 10 

WooDWABD and Cateb's Encyclopsedia . . 3 

Yabdley's Poetical Works 18 

Tonge's History of England 1 

English-Greek Lexicons 6 

Two Editions of Horace 18 

YouATT on the Dog 19 

ontheHorse... 19 

Zelleb's Socrates 3 

Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics . . 3 

Zigzagging amongst Dolomites 16 
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